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Sensation at the recent Motor Show was this Jensen 541 






Saloon with a body constructed almost entirely from glass-fibre 






bonded with BEETLE POLYESTER RESIN. This elegant car, 






now in full production, demonstrates graphically how Beetle 






polyester/glass-fibre coachwork is going to make road vehicles of 






the future stronger, lighter and eventually cheaper without sacrifice of 






standards. Polyester resin glass-fibre also enters extensively into the 






manufacture of boat hulls, aircraft, large capacity tanks, building materials, 


furniture and luggage. Its future applications are limitless. The new material 
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is comparatively easy to fabricate and moulds are inexpensive. Skilled labour is 


minimised and finishing costs are low. Beetle polyester/glass-fibre can be drilled 






and turned and will not corrode. It can be through-coloured or painted in the normal 


way. B.I.P. are leaders in the development of Polyester Resins for British industry. 






Their free Technical Advisory Service is always at your disposal. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD ‘ 


\ 
1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 


Beetle’ is a trade mark registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the v orld 
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BLANK CARTRIDGE 


NTICIPATING the Government’s forthcoming state- 
ment on defence, the Daily Mirror has issued its own 
White Paper, as the fourth of its worthy ‘Spotlight’ 

pamphlets. Mr. William Connor and Mr. Sydney Jacobson, the 
joint authors, introduce the subject with a briskness that the 
Government authors are unlikely to match: 

Pause one minute. Sixty seconds. Within this time, the 
world will have poured out £55,000 on armaments . . . and 
of this roaring river of treasure, foaming its way seawards 
towards the logical conclusion of war, the United Kingdom 
contributes £1,687,000,000 per annum. 

The figures are sombre; and they suggest that we should con- 
sider, for a change, not whether national defence policy is sound 
in theory, but how it is working out in practice. Let us concede, 
for the sake of argument, that this huge sum was wisely allo- 
cated. But has it been wisely spent? 

* * * 


The RAF is now, in all but name, the senior service. The 
Mirror's pamphlet echoes the old complaint that it has not had a 
fair share of defence funds, owing to the stubbornness of, pre- 
sumably, the Army and the Navy. But what would the RAI 
have done with more money? Although it has enjoyed ‘super- 
priority’ for some time the results have been meagre. In Fighter 
Command, the long outmoded Meteors and Vampires still 
serve; Hunters and Swifts are still impatiently awaited. Or were 
impatiently awaited. They have been so long in development 
that they have become obsolescent even before they have be- 
come operational. The RAF has no long-range bomber in ser- 
vice; and both Coastal and Transport Commands have to make 
do with antiquated aircraft as best they can. The RAF, in short, 
is relatively worse off now than it was at the time of Munich. At 
least in 1938 it had one Spitfire. 

But even if all the new aircraft that were supposed to have 
come into service had come into service, and even if they had 
lived up to expectations, what use would they be? Mr. B. H 
Liddell Hart in a recent letter to The Times has asserted: 

The most optimistic estimate from any authoritative 
quarter is that ‘one out of every four’ Soviet bombers might 
be intercepted. In any case there is no means in existence or 
in prospect of intercepting atomic missiles. 

The argument is irrefutable; in an atomic war our aircraft, 
even if they were at the highest pitch of efficiency, would be 
useless either as a deterrent or as a preventive force. The notion 
that they might come in useful after the H-bombs had been 
dropped, in broken-backed warfare, is too absurd to be worth 
refuting. Nor can it be safely assumed that a future war 
between East and West on a world scale would be fought 
‘clean,’ in good, old-fashioned style, both sides sensibly abjur- 
ing the use of atomic weapons, out of a well-grounded fear of 
their potentialities. Warring nations are not sensible. 


On the other hand, peripheral wars may continue. Whether 
there will be another on the scale of the war in Korea is doubt- - 
ful: more probably, the Communists will come to rely on 
political infiltration and, where possible, guerrillas. In such 
campaigns too, experience is proving, the most modern military 
aircraft have limitations. Designed for a different type of fight- 
ing, they are really of little value in, say, Malaya. The decision 
to send Canberra bombers there appears to have been a politi- 
cal rather than a military gesture. A striking feature of a recent 
combined operations exercise was that one of the aircraft 
which came best out of the post mortems was the Sunderland. 
Yet this is a flying boat which was theoretically obsolete fifteen 
years ago, and would have been replaced then and there if 
anything better had been evolved. The fact that the Kenya 
Government is using Harvards against the Mau Mau is also 
significant. The Harvard was not even very good as a trainer, 
and for bomb-dropping purposes it must be staggeringly un- 
suitable. But to bring up and use anything more formidable, 
presumably, is not considered worth while. 

. o * 

The Fleet Air Arm is even less happy. In an understandable 
attempt to preserve the Navy’s striking power when the battle- 
ship became obsolete, the Admiralty persuaded the Govern- 
ment to concentrate on building up a powerful aircraft carrier 
force. But these carriers, in spite of ingenious refinements such 
as angled decks and steam launching apparatus, have proved 
of little value, because no aircraft worth its salt has been 
evolved for use in them. 

The last aircraft that the Navy recalls with any satisfaction 
is the Swordfish. Since its day, any number of alternatives have 
been tried, most of them proving ignominious flops, and none 
being really suitable. This is not the fault of the designers. For 
technical reasons, it is impossible to construct an aircraft that 
will fulfil all the requirements of carrier work, without leaving 
it at a hopeless disadvantage compared to corresponding land- 
based machines. 

In his letter to The Times Mr. Liddell Hart said mildly that 
it is ‘questionable’ whether present defence planning is realis- 
tic. On these facts, which are not contested, there can be no 
question about it. Consideration of the future of defence policy 
in the air must therefore form a vital section of the coming 
Defence White Paper. It would be absurd for the Government 
to continue to shelter behind the smug soporifics handed out 
by the First Lord at the Navy League’s Diamond Jubilee 
dinner. To boast of our ‘modern carriers’ and our ‘excellent 
Navy’ is about as sensible as it would have been to boast of 
‘our splendid longbowmen’ after the invention of the musket 
particularly if the longbowmen had not been provided with 


arrows. 
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TRADITION AND CHANGE 


HE result of the South Norfolk by-election should have 

a calming influence on Parliament when it reassembles 

next week. It is now inconceivable that the Govern- 
ment will risk going to the country in late winter or spring; 
and, with spring past, the next favourable opportunity for a 
general election will not occur until autumn. The South 
Norfolk result reverses so dramatically the trend apparent at 
other recent by-elections that any confident interpretation 
would be foolhardy. But one fact is clear. After South Norfolk 
the Government cannot rely on the marginal rural seats which 
it must retain if it is again to be returned to power. This will 
give it cause for reflection at the beginning of what is expected 
to be election year; but it will be foolish if it now loses the 
feeling of confidence which has been one of its most valuable 
assets during the past two years. There is no reason for it to 
do so. A three per cent. swing, even if it is confirmed by future 
by-elections, cannot be counted sufficient to oust it from office. 
Governments always fare better at general elections, which 
decide what party shall rule, than at by-elections, where no 
such issue confronts the voters. In 1949 the by-elections 
showed a 6 per cent. swing against the Labour Government: 
but at the general election in the following February the swing 
over the whole country was little more than 3 per cent. 

It is important to rub this fact in, lest the Government takes 
fright and is tempted into the fatal course of generous con- 
cessions and extravagant promises to the electors. The 
Government is still in an unexpectedly strong position after 
more than three testing years of office. The steady application 
to the country’s real needs, which has enabled it to reverse 
every other temporary swing against it during the past two 
years, is likely to continue to benefit the Conservative Party 
as it will surely benefit the country. Since the advent of 
democracy, Conservatives have always made their worst 
mistakes when they have lost their confidence. It will be fatal, 
if for no good reason at all they should now do so again. 
Che Conservatives, in short, still have a more than fifty-fifty 
chance of forming the next Government. The question 1s, 
what would they do with their new lease of office? It is 
essential that some answer to this question should be supplied 
during the coming months, not so much to influence the 
electors, but rather because it is extremely dangerous for any 
party to take office without some idea of its objectives. By 
good management and good husbandry, the present Con- 
servative Government has appiied itself to the preliminary 
tasks of recovery. It has rebuilt the country’s sea walls. The 
next Conservative Government will have to maintain and 
strengthen them. But it will also have to set about reclaiming 
the lost acres of the nation’s wealth, and to decide what to 
do with them. 

* : * 

A second period of Conservative power would provide 
opportunities for more distinctively Conservative action. With 
this in mind, it is interesting to read the published version 
of nine lectures which were given at a Conservative Summer 
School last summer under the comprehensive title, Tradition 
and Change. The occasion was the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Disraeli. Some, like Mr. Christopher Hollis in a 
beautifully wrought discussion of Disraeli’s political novels, 
were happy about this. Others, like Mr. R. A. Butler with his 
reference to Disraeli’s ‘high-flown reliance upon “the sublime 
instincts of an ancient people,”’ were clearly not so happy. 
But the immediate interest of the lectures does not lie in the 
fascinating rift. between the two strands of Conservative 
thought, still best described as Disraelian and Peelite. which is 
so distinctly mirrored in them, but in the pointers which they 
provide, consciously or unconsciously, to a future Conserva- 
tive policy. In this respect the lectures vary widely in quality, 
from Mr. Butler’s cautious Ministerial statement of objectives 
to Professor Hugh Sellon’s searing exposure of the follies of 
democratic foreign policy and his controversial plea for 
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Britain to lead ‘an integrated European system,’ which might 
enable her to create a balance of power between the European 
and the American groups within the Western Alliance. 

Mr. Enoch Powell, given the subject of Empire and 
Commonwealth, is content to show that the dismember- 
ment of the British Empire is ‘the inevitable consequence of 
the political institutions of the United Kingdom,’ a line of 
argument which frees him from the obligation to suggest a 
policy for the Colonial Empire today. But it is the two lectures 
on the social services, by Mr. lain Macleod and Mr. Angus 
Maude, which as indications of policy leave most to be desired, 
‘The language of Socialism,’ Mr. Bevan once said, ‘is the langu- 
age of priorities,’ and wherever there are socialistic institutions, 
wherever the Government undertakes to provide services, it has 
to establish priorities. This is what the Conservatives, both in 
the Government and in these lectures, have so far failed to do 
in the case of the social services. Yet, if priorities are not estab- 
lished, the next Conservative Government will just stumble 
from expedient to expedient until the social services cease to 
perform any useful function at all. 

The introduction of a coherent scale of values into the 
socialised sectors of the economy and society is one task. The 
other—and more important—is to limit those sectors and to 
reduce them. It is this on which the ‘One Nation’ group has 
recently put most emphasis. It is all the more regrettable, then, 
that it receives barely a mention in a series of lectures given 
primarily by Conservatives associated with that group. 


LITTLE SISTER 


HE televising of 1984 produced a lamentable display 

by the public. People were so mesmerised by Big 

Brother that it never occurred to them to switch him 
off. Instead they waited obediently till the end and then 
hurried off to jam the telephone lines with furious complaints 
to the BBC and the Press. The reaction to some talks called 
Morals without Religion by Mrs. Margaret Knight has been 
almost as silly. Many people and newspapers who should 
know better have directed shrill protests against the BBC's 
alleged molly-coddling of atheism, promulgation of paganism, 
etc. This behaviour reveals an alarming lack of proportion. 
Christianity would be a poor thing if it could come to much 
harm from two talks on the Home Service of the BBC. The 
country will not become Christian by silencing the pagans 
and then forgetting that they exist. 

One of the results of these tiresome agitations about what 
should or should not be broadcast, and how far the BBC may 
permit the torpor of the public’s life and mind to be disturbed 
by hearing or seeing something it dislikes, is that the merits 
or demerits of what originally caused the controversy are 
forgotten. The apparatus of petitions, protest, press-release 
and counter-press-release, the dreary statements of principle 
and counter-principle, effectively suppress the need to consider 
or answer whatever it was that excited the public wrath. 
Voltaire was once thought to have written that he disapproved 
of everything that somebody said, but would defend to the 
death his right to say it. Nowadays we are so busy dying for 
the other man’s right to say things, that we forget to consider 
whether we approve of what has been said. 

The attacks on Mrs. Knight do Christians little credit. Cer- 
tainly her cosy smugness is mildly irritating, but such 
pomposities as ‘the doubts the ordinary man feels about 
religion are justified.” or ‘I have no quarrel with religion in 
either of these senses,’ should be greeted with amusement rather 
than protest. Mrs. Knight calls herself a Scientific Humanist. It 
is not Christians but her fellow Scientific Humanists, assuming 
that there are any, who have reason to be distressed by her 
broadcasts. They can hardly relish having the utter barrenness 
of their beliefs formulated and widely publicised. If Mrs. 
Knight is an orthodox member of the sect, Scientific Humanists 
believe that the existence of evil in the world makes belief in 
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Christianity untenable. They believe that the fact that all 
Christians are not pacifists, and that most of them make efforts 
to postpone death for as long as possible, makes regular 
church-going a hypocrisy. They believe that the sinfulness of 
Christians disproves the Christian religion in spite of that 
religion’s insistence on the sinfulness of all men. 

Scientific Humanists do not believe that Christianity and 
Communism are the ‘two great rival forces in the world today. 
The fundamental opposition is between dogma and the 
scientific outlook. On the one side, Christianity and Com- 
munism, the two great rival dogmatic systems; on the other, 
Scientific Humanism, which is opposed to both.’ It is not 
clear whether an alliance between Christianity and Com- 
munism to crush Scientific Humanism is considered imminent. 
Presumably Christians and Communists are too obtuse to 
realise they are really on the same side. 

More positively Scientific Humanists think that they are 
scientific ‘in that they do not regard it as a virtue to believe 
without evidence.’ This does not seem to be a very exclusive 
definition of ‘scientific.’ Evidently we are all scientists now. 
They believe that “The primary good lies in human happiness 
and development.” We are not told if the fact that some 
Scientific Humanists are not happy disproves Scientific 
Humanism in the same way that the fact that Christians sin 
disproves Christianity. Or are all Scientific Humanists happy? 
It seems improbable. They believe that ‘the only possible 
answer’ to ultimate questions of morality ‘is the humanist 
one,’ and they think they can answer adequately the Christians 
who point out that there is no sanction or basis for their 
ethical system by saying, ‘Why should I do God’s will; why 
shouldn’t I please myself?’ To a believer in what Mrs. Knight 
calls an old myth this seems as sensible as a child saying, 
‘But Mummy, why should I do right? I'd rather do wrong.’ 


* * * 


The BBC deserves congratulations for these broadcasts. The 
churches must press for as many more of them as possible. 
No longer will there be any excuse for thinking that there is 
something in itself clever about not being religious, or that 
religious people are any more credulous than the so-called 
unbelievers. Mrs. Knight ought to be promoted to television, 
or at least to the Light Programme. 


Notes a 


One of Mr. Chamberlain’s more incontrovertible aphorisms, 
uttered during the first year of the war, was to the effect that it 
was better to be bored than bombed. It would make a pertinent 
comment on the main items of diplomatic news in the last few 
days, the latest Russian declaration on Germany and Sir 
Anthony Eden’s broadcast on British foreign policy. The 
Russian contention that the restoration of German unity on a 
basis of equality with other powers is the condition of a stable 
Europe is indisputable; Sir Anthony’s insistence that dis- 
cussions to this end would be useless until the unity and 
strength of Western Europe is assured cannot for a moment 
be doubted. So the matter rests. 

YES AND NO 

Caution appears to be, for once, the dominant characteristic 
of the Western Powers’ relations with Communist China. To 
judge from the numerous statements made on Mr. Hammar- 
skjld’s return the answer to the question of whether his visit 
was a success is a careful balance of negatives and affirmatives. 
On the one hand, the American airmen and the other United 
Nations captives whose release he was trying to secure are still 
in prison, and the most striking Chinese response to his friendly 
advances appears to have been the invasion of the island of Yi 
Kiang Shan; on the other hand, Mr. Lodge, the US delegate 
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to UNO, has expressed confidence that the eleven American 
airmen will be freed, and Mr. Foster Dulles has been at pains 
to explain that the invasion of Yi Kiang Shan is anything but 
a casus belli. There must be some justification for all this 
optimism and it is not lessened by the scarcely surprising fact 
that Senator Knowland finds it impossible to throw himself 
wholeheartedly into the festive atmosphere. For all that is said 
about everyone’s determination not to achieve the release of 
the prisoners by means of a bargain, Mr. Hammarskjéld must 
have been exploring the possibilities of a bargain if his visit 
has been any use at all. If he succeeds, the old point that the 
United Nations is at its best when used as an instrument of 
negotiation, rather than as a judge or a policeman, will be 
reinforced. 
GREEN BRANCH 


The Kenya Government’s action in decreeing a general 
amnesty both for members of Mau Mau and for those loyal 
Kikuyu guilty of atrocities in their fight against the terrorists 
is a bold one. It takes no great effort of the imagination to 
understand the feelings of the settlers who think it shameful 
that hideous crimes should go unpunished. But it would be 
more shameful still if the Government failed to do everything 
in its power to bring this ferocious civil war to an end. Could 
civilised opinion easily condone, whatever the crimes that 
have been committed, the execution of thousands? Could it 
continue to support a policy (or lack of policy rather) which 
looked as if it might lead, such were the circumstances, to the 
virtual extinction of an entire tribe? Better by far the single 
bold stroke which stands at least a fair chance of cutting short 
the long tale of death and of sweeping away that atmosphere 
of suspicion, fear, and mistrust in which violence breeds 
violence endlessly. Everything depends now on the terrorists 
being convinced of the Government’s good faith. As soon as 
this move shows signs of succeeding the Government must 
abolish, or to begin with radically modify, that policy of 
discrimination against the Kikuyu at large which must have 
brought Mau Mau many a recruit in recent months. 


THE LATTIMORE AFFAIR 


The chief count in the latest indictment for perjury against 
Professor Lattimore has again been dismissed by Judge 
Youngdahl. In May, 1953, the same judge, who was appointed 
by President Truman but is a former Republican Governor 
of Minnesota, threw out a charge against Lattimore which 
alleged that he had lied in denying that he had been a ‘com- 
munist sympathiser.” The Department of Justice, impelied by 
folly or worse, then altered the charge to ‘knowingly following 
the communist line, and Mr. Rover, the Government 
lawyer, saw fit to defend this action on television. Anticipating 
that a judge who found the words ‘communist sympathiser’ 
too vague would not find the words ‘follower of the com- 
munist line’ any more satisfactory, the Government sank to 
the disreputable procedure of trying to change the judge. But 
this maneeuvre failed, and Judge Youngdahl has now made 
the obvious decision. Professor Lattimore has been hounded 
since March, 1950, when Senator McCarthy charged that he 
was the ‘top Russian espionage agent in the United States.’ 
Since his inexcusable ‘Harry Dexter White’ speech, the 
Attorney-General, Mr. Brownell, has shown signs of changing 
from a party manager into something like a law officer. By 
ending this disgraceful persecution, he has a chance to show 
that the transformation is nearly complete. 


COSTA RICA 

The war between Nicaragua-based guerrillas and the demo- 
cratic Government of Costa Rica has been waged on a tiny 
scale; but unrest in Central America is a recurrent nightmare 
for the United States, which—with the security of the Panama 
Canal in mind—has a passion for stability in the area. In the 
past—to the disgust of many Latin Americans—the State 
Department has openly supported reactionary autocrats such 
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as President Somoza of Nicaragua, because these ‘strong men’ 
know how to maintain order in their countries; and last year 
Washington made no secret of its desire to see Guatemala 
invaded by reactionary forces from across the Honduran fron- 
tier, so that the Communist-influenced Arbenz regime might 
be overthrown. On that occasion the United States Government 
argued that Castillo Armas’s invasion of his homeland was, in 
reality, an internal Guatemalan revolution; and until a few 
days ago the President of Nicaragua evidently expected that 
his North American friends would provide the same conveni- 
ent interpretation when forces from his own country advanced 
into Costa Rica to dispose of his hated, mildly left-wing rival, 
President Figueres. But the United States are increasingly 
sensitive to accusations that they are always ready to betray 
their democratic principles when military strategy or commer- 
cial interest demands this little sacrifice. To abandon the almost 
unarmed republic of Costa Rica to its fate at the hands of the 
relatively well-armed Nicaraguans (who appear to have re- 
ceived some assistance from the Venezuelan military junta, 
with whom the Costa Rican President is not on speaking terms) 
would have brought upon the USA the most damaging dis- 
credit. To the surprise of Nicaragua’s Somoza, who this week as 
a result drew in his horns, the State Department have encour- 
aged the Organisation of American States to declare that the 
forces which have been making a rather feeble effort to reach 
the Costa Rican capital did in fact come from the neighbour- 
ing republic (Nicaragua). The adjustment in the State Depart- 
ment’s attitude is wise, and welcome. 


MODERN MAJOR-GENERAL 


Mr. Jim Campbell, the general secretary of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, has no inhibitions about kicking an 
opponent who is down. Flushed with victory, he boots out at 
boards of management selected by the wretched Transport 
Commission as ‘an insult to the average railway worker.’ His 
objection, apparently, is to the ‘private enterprise minds’ of 
the generals, lieutenant governors, and trade union officials 
that comprise the boards. Why generals, lieutenant governors 
and trade union officials should have private enterprise minds, 
he does not say. Our objection to generals, lieutenants gover- 
nors, and trade union officials, which is probably just as strong 
as Mr. Campbell’s, is that they do not have private enterprise 
minds. The Transport Commission failed to run the railways 
as a business: it failed even to give the impression that it was 
trying to run the railways as a business. The Government's 
decision to give way to the railwaymen (who have won hands 
down the campaign they began in 1953 for a 15 per cent. 
increase) suggests that all pretence that the railways are a 
commercial enterprise is now to be abandoned. Mr. Campbell's 
idea of getting railwaymen to manage the railways might be 
seductive on the assumption that poachers always make the 
best gamekeepers. But the risk that they would simply increase 
the poaching facilities is too great. 


Political 
Commentary 


MR. BEVAN is Once again turning the tables on the prophets and 
his critics. When he withdrew from both the Shadow Cabinet 
and the National Executive Committee of the Labour Party 1t 
was a fair assumption that he would use his new freedom to 
strengthen his position among the rank and file of the party, 
and more particularly that he would seek to win over the trade 
unions, which have hitherto been the main obstacle to his 
advancement. It was also forecast—plausibly, for Mr. Bevan 
is temperamentally averse to the hard grind of politics—that 
much of the necessary drudgery would be left to his lieutenants 
and through them to the Bevanite non-commissioned officers 
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and other ranks in the constituency Labour parties and the 
trade union branches. Mr. Bevan himself, it was said, would 
withdraw more and more to his farm, emerging either at West- 
minster or in the country only when he had some oracular 
pronouncement to make. But in the course of the past few 
weeks Mr. Bevan has turned these confident predictions upside- 
down by a series of by-election speeches which are of the first 
importance. Week by week he has been taking the political 
headlines. 
* * * 

The unexpectedness of this deserves to be emphasised. 
Mr. Bevan is not the kind of man who has much liking for 
journeying down to the market places, the town halls, the corn 
exchanges, and the village halls of places like South Norfolk, 
Orpington and Twickenham. If he is doing it, it is by careful 
and deliberate choice. Its importance is obvious. One of the 
weaknesses of his position up till now has been his reputation 
for avoiding the party hack-work. He has been much too much 
the political prima donna, unmindful of the day-to-day chores 
of modern party life. His new willingness to go through the 
snows of the Norfolk flats or of the Kentish foothills, if it does 
not flag in the months to come, could have a dramatic effect 
on his reputation both inside and outside the party. For, 
remember, this is expected to be election year, and here is 
Mr. Bevan throwing himself into electioneering almost before 
anyone else has got started. This also should be noticed: 
Mr. Bevan has chosen to address not packed Labour meetings 
arranged by local Labour parties, but public meetings open to 
all. It is a straightforward and wholly legitimate appeal to the 
electors (not just the party rank and file) to take him seriously 
as a political leader. Mr. Bevan could find ample precedents 
in history for what he is trying to do. Gladstone made himself 
indispensable, when he was no longer leader of the Liberal 
Party, by his Midlothian campaign, and it is not beyond 
Mr. Bevan’s abilities to do the same. He is not forgetting that 
this is election year. 

* * * 

Of importance to Mr. Bevan, but of even wider importance 
in the context of British foreign policy, is the gradual and 
perceptible change in the atmosphere in the United States. On 
one morning this week the newspapers carried two stories from 
America: first, the throwing out of the two main charges 
against Professor Lattimore; and, secondly, Mr. Dulles’s ex- 
tremely unprovocative remarks at his press conference about 
Formosa and the Far East generally. Mr. Dulles’s actions have 
never been as dangerous or as provocative as his words, but it 
is his words which have had their influence on British attitudes 
to American policy. During the past few months his public 
utterances have borne more and more relation to his actual 
policies. This has had, and must continue to have, an important 
effect in Britain. Secondly, the gradual deflation not only of 
Senator McCarthy but of McCarthyism as well, and the con- 
stant and ever-louder assertion of liberal values by such men 
as Judge Youngdahl is slowly taking much of the emotionalism 
out of anti-Americanism in this country. Anti-Americanism 
can never be killed, but its sting may well be drawn this year. 

* * * 


A few weeks ago Sir Anthony Eden appeared on television. 
His impact was wide and immediate. To those who have seen 
Sir Anthony perform in the House of Commons—perhaps as 
good a training ground for television as any because of the 
intimate style of talking which it encourages—this came as no 
surprise. I find it difficult to imagine any audience which Sir 
Anthony could not hold—and, among others, I have seen him 
hold rapt a mass outdoor meeting of dockers and their wives. 
Last week he gave a talk on sound only. He made almost no 
impact at all. This again was not surprising, for much of 
Sir Anthony Eden’s persuasiveness lies in his appearance and 
manner—in the projection of a patently sincere and intelligent 
man. But the general conclusion to be drawn—however tenta- 
tively at this early stage—is that television is going to have an 
immense influence on the political life of this country, and not 
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necessarily a bad one. The great value of the House of Com- 
mons is that it encourages members to judge their fellow 
members, not by their cleverness of their knowledge, but by 
their characters. It is a valuable criterion because in times of 
crisis it is character that tells. I am not at all sure that television 
will not help electors to make the same sort of judgements 
about political leaders whom otherwise tiey would never see. 
Sound broadcasting has not enabled’ them to do this, but the 
cameras (which have been feared in case they would put a 
premium on superficialities) have so far shown that they reveal 
rather than deceive, If this proves to be so, they will be an asset, 

TRIMMER 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


THE CAPTURE by Chinese Communists of a small, outlying 
island of the Tachen archipelago revives in my mind a chimeri- 
cal theory about the possible use of small-scale atomic weapons 
as deterrents. Supposing the Nationalists had addressed their 
adversaries in the following terms: ‘We regard this island as 
our territory. It does not for various reasons suit us to main- 
tain there a garrison adequate for its defence, but we have 
concealed upon the island a small atomic charge which, should 
you occupy the place, we shall detonate by remote control.” 
A warning of this kind will always confront a Power which 
contemplates aggression with an awkward decision; and 
though an island is a particularly suitable setting for the 
gambit, it would work just as well in ports, mountain passes, 
bridgeheads or any other form of bottleneck. The would-be 
aggressor would admittedly look rather a fool if he respected 
the warning and found out afterwards that no atomic charges 
had in fact been laid in his path; but he would look in some 
ways a bigger fool if he ignored it and had each of his spear- 
head divisions blown to pieces while consolidating after an 
unopposed advance to their first objectives. 
* . * 


WHEN THE CURTAIN of security behind which American plans 
in the Antarctic are concealed is lifted, an intriguing situation 
may be disclosed. The Americans, | understand, intend to 
establish, and to keep open for one year, a meteorological 
station at the South Pole; this project has behind it a budget 
of many million dollars, the resources of the US Navy and 
a new process for making airstrips in the snow. It is at 
present planned to open the station in January, 1956; the 
operation, and all subsequent maintenance, will be on an air- 
borne basis. Meanwhile, a British Commonwealth expedition 
hopes to set out, towards the end of this year, on an attempt 
to cross the surface of the Antarctic Continent via the Pole, a 
feat never before performed. Its resources will be limited, its 
methods basically old-fashioned, and for air supply it may not 
be able to rely on anything more up-to-date than Austers. It 
will be a dramatic moment when, from the electrically heated 
snuggeries of Fort Monroe (or whatever the Americans decide 
to call their South Pole station), the small British column 
with its depleted dog teams is sighted, plodding painfully 
forward across the plateau towards the useful landmark of 
the Stars and Stripes. What a whirring of self-starters in the 
weasel park as the garrison turns out to welcome these 
eccentric visitors! How the Coca-Cola will flow that night on 
the spot where Scott and Amundsen brewed up their pemmi- 
can! Or will the Americans take these strange, hunched ambu- 
lants for intruders from another planet? It will—if it ever 
happens—be an interesting occasion. 
* * . 

‘WF VALUE wisdom and virtue above any dogma, religious o1 
rationalistic.” On this impeccable note the Observer concluded 
a long leader about Mrs. Knight, the Billy Graham of Scientific 
Humanism, whose clarion call to disbelief is examined 


editorially on an earlier page of this issue. The Observer 


deplored both the abusive and the ‘politer’ criticisms of Mrs. 
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Knight. The latter, it wrote, ‘derive largely from an attitude 
fashionable in Right-wing circles, which insists that the 
outward forms of religion shall be respected while it sets 
little store on the essential Christian virtue of kindly, under- 
standing behaviour, even towards persons held to be in the 
wrong.’ I find this a foolish and rather objectionable statement. 
inspired neither by wisdom nor virtue and unconnected with 
any known set of facts. It may be true, as the Observer says 
it is, that this country ‘now probably contains more non- 
Christians than Christians,” but to suggest that there is a 
preponderance of whited sepulchres on the Right seems to 
me as idiotic and unfair as to suggest that there is a pre- 
ponderance of them on the Left. There are, dotted all over 
our society, plenty of individuals who set little store by any 
of the essential Christian virtues: but it is balderdash to assert 
that—outside the fringes of the criminal world—there are 
‘circles’ where this attitude is ‘fashionable.’ To identify these 
putative circles with a particular shade of political opinion 
is an arbitrary act of bias, more congruous to the traditions 
of the Sunday Pictorial than of the Observer. And the Sunday 
Pictorial would at least have had the grace to trump up some 
evidence in support of its allegations. 


. - * 


i DID NOT see the protest issued by the British Travel and 
Holidays Association against the ‘lack of facilitizs’ granted 
to its registered guides at Windsor Cusile, where only the 
resident guides—a handful of ex-Service pensioners—are 
allowed to show parties of tourists round; but | read with 
enjoyment the comments on this small issue of Mr. Joseph 
Newman, the well-informed London correspondent of the 
New York Herald Tribune. In the denial to the public of 
adequate facilities for appreciating the historical and other 
aspects of Windsor Castle, Mr. Newman discerns the ‘last and 
nearly extinct embers of conflict between the Crown and the 
people.” The Crown, he says in a closely reasoned article, 
‘which treasures the few rights left to it by the state, is 
resisting current attempts by the public to make further inroads 
upon its sovereignty.” It would be difficult to find a better 
example of a shrewd observer from a young Republic, bidden 
to anatomize an old Monarchy, adding two and two together, 
arriving at a total of four, and getting the wrong answer. 
= * * 

1 AM GOING abroad for a few weeks, and in the next issue of 
the Spectator these notes will be written by the enigmatic and 
redoubtable Picador. This, | am happy to say, will be a 
permanent arrangement, though Strix is to reappear weekly 
very soon in another part of the forest. 

Ever since Strix succeeded Janus nearly two years ago, it 
has been apparent to me (and also, I suspect, to the more 
sapient of my readers) that a commentary appearing in the 
foremost pages of what is after all a serious periodical, ought 
to be a serious commentary. It should be written from the 
centre of affairs, not from their periphery; and to entrust it 
to Strix was (I always felt) rather like sending Godfrey Evans 
in to bat at No. 4 in a Test Match. I shall certainly be 
happier going in lower down, no longer haunted by the con- 
viction that I ought to comment on some burning topic about 
which I know nothing and care less; and readers, who will 
get a new ‘Spectator’s Notebook’ plus the mixture very much 
as before, will have every reason to welcome this sensible 


stroke of editorial policy. 
STRIX 


WILSON HARRIS 
A memorial service for the late Mr. H. Wilson Harris. 
Editor of the Spectator from 1932 to 1953, is to be held at St. 
Dunstan in the West, Fleet Street, on Thursday, January 27, 
at 12.30 p.m, 
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Eight Bob 
By GEORGE GALE 


FTER all the fuss and shouting, a Court of Inquiry 
and Cabinet meetings during the holidays, late-night 
drama at the Ministry of Labour and Sir Walter 

Monckton made ill, big business booking all the limousines 
on hire in London to get their executives about, and housewives 
starting a run on yeast and tinned milk—after all this the strike 
is off and the railwaymen get eight bob. 

Eight bob: two packets of cigarettes and a pint of beer, 
less than the weekly instalments on the ‘telly’ or a family trip 
to the pictures. Eight bob: just about what the engineers got 
last year, the electricians, the day-wage miners, and now the 
farm-workers. Wage claims, with or without strike threats, 
whether negotiated or arbitrated, whether blazoned on 
national headlines or buried in union journals, usually finish 
up with about eight bob. (If the NUR’s claim is upheld 
that the present negotiations are a continuation of those begun 
in the late autumn of 1953—the total increase won by the 
union is more like twice eight bob; but in practical terms, 
there have been two claims and the latest fuss was certainly 
about eight bob and not sixteen.) There was nothing very 
surprising, therefore, in the fact that the NUR won eight 
bob for its members. True, it was a little odd that that was 
all they asked for, but this was the consequence of the union’s 
choosing to regard its claim as a continuation of the old claim. 
Nor, when it was pretty clear to all and sundry that the 
Transport Commission was not going to cough up without 
a struggle, was there anything surprising about the NUR’s 
threat to call a national railway strike. Apart from going 
slow, banning overtime, token strikes and the like, a union’s 
only final sanction against a nationalised employer is a 
nationalised strike. Normally the threat is implicit just as the 
final retort—a lock-out—is implicit (but this did not stop 
the engineering employers’ federation about a year ago from 
drawing up a document for the benefit of its members which 
could have brought about something like a lock-out). But 
this time the NUR, in no mood to beat about the bush, made 
the threat explicit, and in doing so horrified the nation. Eight 
bob or a national railway stoppage: here was the issue, black 
and white, crude and violent, the truth for once not merely 
unveneered but unvarnished. 

It was really too bad of the NUR. Fancy frightening people 
like that! Fancy not going through the normal negotiating 
channels; fancy not withdrawing your strike notices for the 
comfort of the Court of Inquiry; fancy refusing to suspend 
them until you had Sir Walter telling you, “When you get 
what is fair and adequate no one can turn around and say, 
“We cannot pay”’; fancy reducing Sir Brian Robertson to 
saying, ‘How it [the money] is to be found is not my business’ 
and ‘The Commission does what it is told in these matters’; 
fancy making the Government accept the implications (‘for this 
time only,’ it is feebly trying to say) of ‘Haying willed the 
end, the Nation must will the means’; fancy winning. 

But whoever expected the NUR not to win? The outraged 
howls that have arisen from most political commentators 
suggest that they, at any rate, expected something else—if 
not defeat for the NUR, at any rate a face-saver for the 
Commission and the Government. That there was none was 
the necessary consequence of the NUR’s refusal to equivocate. 
That refusal suggested to more innocent minds that the 
Emperor wasn’t wearing any clothes. The Commission was 
broke. The instruments of negotiation and conciliation were 
bankrupt. The Government was faced with a superior force. 

Eight bob a week for railwaymen will cost about £10 millions 
a year. But it is possible that the rates for certain railwaymen 
will be increased by more than eight bob, and so the total 
bill may be £15 millions. But the Commission was broke 
anyway, and even without this new burden it might well 
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have had an accumulated deficit at the end of this year of 
£65 millions or so. What’s another ten millions or so? Jp 
the accounts of governments millions are tossed around jp 
the most flippant fashion. In fact, the Transport Commission 
has not paid its way, taking one year with another. Lord 
Hurcomb, in The Times, has said that taking one year with 
another, whatever it meant, did not mean taking one decade 
with another. But the Transport Commission, without the 
present increase, would have needed: at least its first decade 
to have broken even. And in any case, Act or no Act, what 
happens to the members of the Commission if they fail to 
carry out a Parliamentary exhortation? Clap them in the 
Tower? It is all very well, announcing after this latest paper 
addition to the Commission’s deficit, that the Morrisonian 
principles of nationalisation have been abandoned or have 
been found not to work, but is there any evidence that they 
have ever been taken really seriously? j 

Eight bob in two and a half hours, or under a fortnight 
if you count the Court of Inquiry. Had the claim been 
negotiated at all levels the eight bob might have taken eight 
months. The engineers’ eight bob usually does. Is negotiation 
really so much better for its protraction? Has the Emperor 
got his shirt on? Two and a half hours’ talk, because the 
strike was a couple of days off. Is that any worse than two 
and a half months of hints about industrial action, unofficial 
stoppages, noisy speeches? Is he wearing a vest? 

‘Courts of Inquiry,’ says the Ministry of Labour’s official 
Industrial Relations Handbook, ‘are primarily means of 
informing Parliament and public opinion of the facts and 
underlying causes of a dispute.” They are nothing of the 
sort. They are primarily devices to stop strikes. What facts 
did this Court of Inquiry inform the public of? What under- 
lying causes did it discover? 

Practically everybody last week said that the Government 
capitulated, although opinion was less unanimous as to whether 
this was a good or bad thing. The Government did two things: 
it told the NUR (and presumably the Commission) not to 
worry about the bill, and it accepted the implications of the 
Court’s report. The Government need not have accepted the 
implications of the Court, but since the Government set up 
the Court and since the Government relies upon such Courts 
when all else has failed it would have been extremely awkward 
if it had not done so, strike apart. Accepting the report 
meant accepting the bill. None of this was exactly capitula- 
tion and in any case no government could have denied the 
Court’s implications, which were (in the Court’s words) that 
‘employees ‘of a national service should receive a fair and 
adequate wage, and that, in broad terms, the railwayman 
should be in no worse case than his colleague in a comparable 
industry.” 

It was not really this that produced the howl, but the sight 
of the naked Emperor. It was the same eight bob as ever, 
but this time without the dressings of negotiation and pro- 
cedure and machinery and conciliation and the rest. It was 
‘Eight bob or we strike,’ and the NUR were saying it to 
the Government and the Government said, ‘All right, you win.’ 
The Government got off cheap. Ten million pounds bought 
off a national railway strike; the Government got a bargain. 
But here was a trade union seen (by some at least, if not 
by the public as a whole) to be beating the Government, 
seen to be exposing the impoverishment of the Transport 
Commission, seen to be insisting that the right of its members 
to fair wages took priority over the Commission’s statutory 
obligations. Here, too, was a trade union getting eight bob 
without going through the constitutional machinery. And here 
was a Court of Inquiry laying down a political truism and 
appalling every political economist in the country. 

Now I do not suggest that it would be a good thing if every 
major wage claim were settled like this one. But once in a 
while it does no harm for truth to break out. All these eight 
bobs, even though in nine cases out of ten they are negotiated 
or arbitrated, are not the product of employers’ benevolence 
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but the consequence of the unions’ industrial strength. There 
are four or five unions which are strong enough, given a 
reasonably reasonable case, to force the Government’s hand 
nowadays and no harm is done when the nation is given 
an occasional reminder of this. Full employment and a pre- 
cariously balanced national economy vastly increase the 
strength of these unions. These trade unions are about the 
only corporations in the United Kingdom which can force 
the Government’s hand and it is a good thing that there 
should be some restraint upon the Government’s authority. 
But that raises another question. 


Prudery and Philology 


By C. S. LEWIS 


E have had a good deal of discussion lately about 

what is called obscenity in literature, and this dis- 

cussion has (very naturally) dealt with it chiefly from 
a legal or moral point of view. But the subject also gives rise 
to a specifically literary problem. 

There have been very few societies, though there have been 
some, in which it was considered shameful to make a drawing 
of the naked human body: a detailed, unexpurgated drawing 
which omits nothing that the eye can see. On the other hand, 
there have been very few societies in which it would have been 
permissible to give an equally detailed description of the same 
object in words. What is the cause of this seemingly arbitrary 
discrimination? 

Before attempting to answer that question, let us note that 
the mere existence of the discrimination disposes of one widely 
accepted error. It proves that the objection to much that is 
called ‘obscenity’ in literature is not exclusively moral. If it 
were, if the objectors were concerned merely to forbid what is 
likely to inflame appetite, the depicted nude should be as 
widely prohibited as the described nude. It might, indeed, be 
regarded as the more objectionable; segnius irritant, things 
seen move men more than things reported. No doubt, some 
books, and some pictures, have been censured on purely moral 
grounds, censured as ‘inflammatory.’ But I am not speaking 
of such special cases: I am speaking of the quite general con- 
cession to the artist of that which is denied to the writer. Some- 
thing other than a care for chastity seems to be involved. 

And fortunately there is a very easy way of finding out why 
the distinction exists. It is by experiment. Sit down and draw 
your nude. When you have finished it, take your pen and 
attempt the written description. Before you have finished you 
will be faced with a problem which simply did not exist while 


you were working at the picture. When you come to those parts . 


of the body which are not usually mentioned, you will have 
to make a choice of vocabulary. And you will find that you have 
only four alternatives: a nursery word, an archaism, a word 
from the gutter, or a scientific word. You will not find any 
ordinary, neutral word, comparable to ‘hand’ or ‘nose.’ And this 
is going to be very troublesome. Whichever of the four words 
you choose is going to give a particular tone to your com- 
position: willy-nilly you must produce baby-talk, or Wardour 
Street. or coarseness, or technical jargon. And each of these 
will force you to imply a particular attitude (which is not 
what you intended to imply) towards your material. The words 
will force you to write as if you thought it either childish, or 
quaint, or contemptible, or of purely scientific interest. In fact, 
mere description is impossible. Language forces you to an 
implicit comment. In the drawing you did not need to com- 
ment: you left the lines to speak for themselves. I am talking, 
of course. about mere draughtsmanship at its simplest level. A 
completed work by a real artist will certainly contain a com- 
ment about something. The point is that, when we use words 
instead of lines, there is really nothing that corresponds to 
mere draughtsmanship. The pen always does both less and 
more than the pencil. 
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This, by the by, is the most important of all facts about 
literature. There never was a falser maxim than ut pictura 
poesis. We are sometimes told that everything in the world can 
come into literature. This is perhaps true in some sense. But 
it is a dangerous truth unless we balance it with the statement 
that nothing can go into literature except words, or (if you 
prefer) that nothing can go in except by becoming words. And 
words, like every other medium, have their own proper powers 
and limitations. (They are, for instance, all but impotent when 
it comes to describing even the simplest machines. Who could, 
in words, explain what a screw, or a pair of scissors, is like?) 

One of these limitations is that the common names (as 
distinct from the childish, archaic, or scientific names) for 
certain things are ‘obscene’ words. It is the words, not the 
things, that are obscene. That is, they are words long conse- 
crated (or desecrated) to insult, derision, and buffoonery. You 
cannot use them without bringing in the whole atmosphere of 
the slum, the barrack-room, and the public school. 

It may of course be said that.this state of affairs—this lack of 
any neutral and straightforward words for certain things—is 
itself the result of precious prudery. Not, to be sure, of 
‘Victorian’ or ‘Puritan’ prudery, as the ignorant say, but of a 
prudery certainly pre-Christian and probably primeval. 
(Quintilian on the ‘indecencies’ which his contemporaries found 
in Virgil is an eye-opener; no Victorian was ever so pruriently 
proper.) The modern writer, if he wishes to introduce into 
serious writing (comic works are a different matter) a total 
liberty for the pen such as has nearly always been allowed to 
the pencil, is in fact taking on a much more formidable adver- 
sary than a local (and, we may hope, temporary) state of English 
law. He is attempting to rip up the whole fabric of the mind. 
[ do not say that success is impossible, still less that the attempt 
is perverse. But before we commit ourselves to so gigantic an 
enterprise, two questions seem to be worth asking. 

First, is it worth it? Have good writers not better things to 
do? For of course the present state of the law, and (what is 
less easily utterable) of taste, cannot really prevent any writer 
worth his salt from saying, in effect, whatever he wants to say. 
I should insult the technical proficiency of our contemporaries 
if I supposed them so little masters of the medium as to be 
unable, whatever their theme, to evade the law. Many perhaps 
would feel such evasion to be disgraceful. Yet why? The con- 
temporary state of sensibility is surely, like the language, part 
of the author’s raw material. Evasion (I admit the word has 
a shabby sound) need not really be less creditable than the 
‘turning’ of any other difficulty which one’s medium presents. 
Great work can be done in a difficult metre: why not also 
under difficult restraints of another kind? When authors rail 
too much (we may allow them to rail a little) against public 
taste, do they perhaps betray some insufficiency? They 
jenigrate what they ought rather to use and finally transform 
by first obeying. 

Secondly, do we not stand to lose more than we gain? For 
of course to remove all ‘prudery’ is to remove one area of 
vivid sensibility, to expunge a human feeling. There are quite 
enough etiolated, inert, neutral words knocking about already; 
do we want to increase their number? A strict moralist 
might possible argue that the old human reticence about some 
of our bodily functions has bred such mystery and prurience 
(‘It is impossible,’ says the girl in Shaw, ‘to explain decency 
without being indecent’) that it cannot be abolished too soon. 
But would the strict moralist be right? Has nothing good come 
out of it? It is the parent of three-quarters of the world’s jokes. 
Remove the standard of decency in the written word, and one 
of two results must follow. Either you can never laugh again at 
most of Aristophanes, Chaucer or Rabelais, the joke having 
partly depended on the fact that what is mentioned is un- 
mentionable, or, horrid thought, the oral fableau as we have 
all heard it in taproom (not by any means always vile or 
prurient, but often full of true humour and traditional art) 
will be replaced and killed by written, professional fableaux; 
just as the parlour games we played for ourselves fifty years 
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ago are now played for us by professionals ‘on the air.’ The 
smoking-room story is, I grant, the last and least of the folk- 
arts. But it is the only one we have left. Should not writers be 
willing to preserve it at the cost of a slight restraint on their 
own vocabulary? 


ll 





Notes from Israel 


The Loaves and Fishes 
By JOHN STRACHEY 


S one comes down the road from the north, the Sea of 
Galilee glints in the heat. By the side of the road there 
is a half-built church with a notice-board outside it. 

‘Here,’ they said, ‘is the site of the multiplication of loaves and 
fishes. Please tell us, what is that?’ 

“Well,” I said, ‘as to the loaves and fishes .. .’ 

My companions were young ‘Sabras,’ as the new, native- 
born generation of Israelis like to call themselves. The sabra is 
the hard, rough, tough fruit of the wild cactus. 

‘What is this multiplication?’ they insisted. “Surely you Know 
what it is?” 

You cannot gainsay a Sabra bent on self-improvement. So, 
in spite of the heat, which grew with every hairpin bend as the 
road dropped below sea level down to Capernaum, I saw that 
there was nothing for it but to attempt to tell them the story. 
To say that my version was inferior to that of the Evangelists 
would be a triumph of understatement. Even so, it was dis- 
appointing to see that it meant nothing to them at all. Un- 
deniably nettled, I said: 

‘But don’t you see the point? It isn’t an account of a con- 
juring trick in the catering trade; it’s a way of saying that if 
we live in peace with each other we shall all have enough to 
eat—and if not, not.’ 

They agreed that there might be something in that. In fact, 
the story of the loaves and fishes is even more appropriate to 
twentieth than to first century Galilee. In the first century, a 
Statistically-minded Roman administrator in those parts might 
well have objected that the means of production available 
could not provide enough for everybody, however well they 
behaved. No one nowadays could deny the technical possi- 
bility of plenty in that smiling, fertile countryside. 

Contemporary Israel is not merely (a) the Holy Land, and 
(5) the trouble spot of the Middle East; it is also (c) a social 
laboratory where daring economic and political experiments 
can be seen in action. Here they are trying out half a dozen 
different social forms for making actual that multiplication of 
the fruits of the earth which is everywhere technically possible, 
and which is almost everywhere thwarted by our conflicts. 

You come upon the boldest attempted answer as you drive on 
down the Western shore of Galilee. You soon begin to see the 
large, long-established collective farms, which stud the fertile 
plain where the Jordan, still a green, narrow, rushing mountain 
stream, debouches from the lake. 

In such collective farms men and women have lived and 
worked for a quarter of a century; children have been born 
and have grown up, and they really have had ‘all things in 
common.” They have lived and still live almost literally without 
touching money, without the slightest individual reward for 
their enormously hard labours, with only the smallest vestiges 
of private property even in consumer goods. And as for capital 
goods, which at Watersmeet Farm are now very considerable, 
they are held in common by the group (though not, be it noted, 
by the State), from the biggest silo to the last hoe. In a word, 
life has here been lived on a more purely communist basis, in 
the Biblical sense of that term, longer and more successfully, I 
suppose, than anywhere else in the world. (With the possible 
exception of New Harmony, the major Owenite colony in the 
United States in the last century.) Here, you may say, the 
miracle of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes is fulfilled, 
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not only on the relatively simple technical level but also on the 
baffling social level. Here, you may say, men and women have 
found a way of life together which really does enable them to 
use their new powers for construction and plenty. 

It seems carping to express any doubts as to the hopefulness 
and relevance of such wonderful human institutions as the 
Israeli collective farms, and yet I could not help wondering 
whether they were not too good to be true; whether, at any rate, 
they were not too good to hold any very immediate lessons for 
us in the rest of the world. And that for two reasons. In the 
first place, may not some of those things which to the Israelis 
seem the chief difficulties which face them be in other respects 
special advantages? And second, may not the growing success 
of the best-run farms in overcoming these difficulties itself raise 
subtler and even less tractable problems? 

The Israelis, very naturally, think only of their continuing 
cold war with the Arabs as the chief obstacle to all their pro- 
gress. ‘If it was not for that,’ they sigh, ‘if we did not have to 
maintain our fearful burden of defence expenditure; if we did 
not have to conscript every girl as well as every boy for two 
years, if half our roads did not have to be military, if we could 
trade with the Arab world—in a word, if we were not besieged 

then we could really make the milk and honey flow again.’ 

In some ways, no doubt, they could. But if—perhaps it is 
when—lIsrael becomes really rich and prosperous, will not 
many things begin to change? The state of siege in which they 
still live imposes terrible burdens on them; but I suspect that its 
tensions also support, at the same time, many of the special, 
exciting, indeed Utopian, features of Israeli life. For example 
and even now, before the siege has been raised, the growing 
prosperity of the best-run collective farms is, they tell one, 
producing modifications of various sorts. 

I came on one example of this. As most people know, the 
children on most collective farms live apart from their parents, 
in specially built créches, nursery-schools and schools, run by 
nurses and teachers. People have been hotly debating whether 
this startling arrangement should go on. 

The present system (under which, be it remembered, many 
of the younger members of the farm have been born and bred) 
sounds extremely revolutionary. I can only report that the 
children in the créches and schools looked some of the most 
beautiful, grave and sensible children whom I have ever seen. 
But it occurred to me to wonder whether the system was really 
quite so revolutionary as it looks. Is it, as a matter of fact, so 
very different from the way in which children used to be brought 
up in well-to-do homes in Britain fifty years ago? After all, 
the children of our wealthier classes were also removed from 
their parents, secluded from birth in night nurseries and day 
nurseries, attended to by nannies and taken down daily to 
the drawing-room and their parents at some stated time. 

On second thoughts, the system did not seem to me so 
revolutionary. Having been brought up that way myself, I took 
the liberty of rather doubting its special benefits. And if it is 
found that there does not seem to be any conclusive evidence 
that there are any special benefits, I should have thought that 
as and when the parents achieve the necessary degree of leisure, 
the ordinary arrangement will reassert itself. 

And so, I found, did some of the members of Watersmeet 
Farm. One of the senior members who took us round hailed 
from America and favoured the ordinary system of children 
living with their parents. Another senior member, an old 
Menchevic from Poland or Russia, was adamant for the exist- 
ing system. “Why.” he asked, ‘should we give up the achieve- 
ments of the revolution?’ ‘That,’ I said, not very tactfully, ‘is 
what Stalin used to say.’ In a recent full assembly of the farm, 
he had carried the day, but only by eight votes. I felt that the 
innovators, or reactionaries, whichever you like to call them, 
were gaining ground. 

Moreover, are not the innovators likely to gain ground not 
merely on this issue of the children, but in other respects also? 
How will the existing economic arrangements, and consequent 
social pattern, of a farm like Watersmeet withstand the erosion 
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of ever-growing prosperity ? What will happen when the annual 
surpluses are put not only into new capital goods, not only into 
new silos, new irrigation channels, new workshops, but also into 
new consumer goods? What will happen—the thing is begin- 
ning already—when there is no longer any reason why mem- 
bers should not have radiogr ms and pretty frocks? 

No doubt it would be quite wrong to suppose that the col- 
lective farms will not be able to adapt themselves to new con- 
ditions of growing prosperity. The point is, on the contrary, 
that they will adapt themselves. But if and when they do, may 
it not be found that their leap into the future has done a little 
less than they had hoped to provide the world with a pattern 
and example? 

The collective farms, however, are only the most daring of 
all the examples of Israeli social experimentation. It is from 
Israeli society as a whole with its remarkably ‘mixed’ economic 
forms, ranging all the way from this pure agricultural com- 
munism to pure industrial and commercial capitalism, that the 
world has, I cannot help supposing, something to learn. No 
doubt it would be entirely premature to say that Israel has as 
yet ‘pulled it off,’ in the sense of providing an example of a suc- 
cessful mixed, democratic economy, such as can allow men fully 
to use their giant new resources for the multiplication of wealth. 

Nevertheless, Israel’s passionate, yet always rational, demo- 
cratic and voluntary, attempt to solve the major social and 
economic problems which confront us all, deserves our atten- 
tion. And who, above all in Christendom, could be so bar- 
barous as not to hope for the success of such an endeavour in 
such a place? 


A Municipal Empire 
By MARTIN BOND 


HILE much has been heard in the last ten years of 
promises and achievements in the construction of 
local authority houses, surprisingly little reference 
has been made to the effects of this advance in municipal 
ownership. Since 1944 a little empire of local authority 
dwellings has been established. The number is likely to 
increase by about a million every five years. Already in the 
country as a whole nearly one-third of the houses to let are 
council property. In some areas the proportion is much higher. 
In twenty years’ time the privately owned house available for 
letting will be a rarity. The Rent Acts have encouraged pro- 
perty owners to sell with vacant possession if the opportunity 
arises and have discouraged fresh building. These tendencies 
will continue unchecked 5y the recent Housing Repairs and 
Rents Act. Private enterprise will not enter the field to com- 
pete on unequal terms with the subsidised local authority. 
In addition to subsidies for new buildings, grants are now 
available to local authorities for modernising the older houses 
and for patching up areas of dilapidated property which they 
are encouraged to acquire by compulsory purchase. Private 
enterprise must abandon the struggle. As always, subsidised 
goods drive out unsubsidised goods. The subsidy itself does 
not necessarily alleviate the shortage. However, the burden 
of providing houses to let now rests squarely on the shoulders 
of the local authorities. No other agency can supply the need. 
The cynic will allow himself a wry smile. If, say, a cotton 
mill or car factory is exposed to unfair competition from 
goods exported by foreign competitors at less than cost price 
with the aid of a subsidy from the government, there is a 
righteous outcry of wrath and indignation. But if a landlord 
is exposed to unfair competition from dwellings let by a local 
authority at less than the economic rent with the aid of a 
subsidy, not a pig’s whisper is heard in protest. 
This is not to suggest that local authority ownership 
»f all houses to let is necessarily wrong. Local authorities, or 
boards occupying an analogous position, have developed 
schools and parks, hospitals and highways, and, in many 
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cases, libraries and @lectricity. Possibly the rented house is 
another suitable province. But now that housing has ceased 
to be a minor activity of the health department, it is proper 
to face the objections and difficulties that lie ahead. 

The pressure on the council waiting list will remain. The 
subsidy will ensure demand, for the subsidised will always be 
better value than the unsubsidised. Thus the basis of letting 
by administrative selection will continue. This is expensive 
and unsatisfactory. As an extreme example of costs, the Lon- 
don County Council waiting list is a charge on the rates of 
£140,000 for the current year. Yet, in the next five years, on 
average only 2,400 families will be rehoused from that list. 
By simple division the cost to select each tenant is £58. In 
the past selection was relatively easy. Housing schemes were 
directly linked with slum clearance or the rehousing of 
unhealthy and homeless families, and council houses were 
rather scorned by the more fortunate. The direct statutory 
duty to rehouse various classes of the homeless and distressed 
is still present, but the waiting list is more comprehensive. 
In 1949 the word ‘working-class’ was struck out of the Housing 
Acts, and the local authority may now build for all sorts and 
conditions of men. The housing officers are often responsive 
to the better-class applicant. The rents of many council 
dwellings are already too high for the lowest-paid workers. 

The administrative selection of tenants from a long list of 
applicants may be related to such factors as long residence 
in the local authority area, time on the waiting list, the 
accommodation occupied (its condition and sufficiency), or 
the health of the family (mental, physical and infectious). 
Generally a compromise will be the basis of a ‘points scheme.’ 
Lesser evils which flow from the system are that it tends to 
restrict mobility, to break up the family in the wider sense, 
and to encourage premature marriage. A greater evil is that 
he who seeks a council dwelling must contrive those very 
conditions of overcrowding and unhealthy living that consti- 
tute housing need. Improvement in housing conditions must 
be avoided, or the place in the queue will be lost. 

The statutory housing subsidies vary between houses and 
flats, and between ordinary sites and expensive sites. As 
houses are preferred to flats and as houses are cheaper to 
build, greater encouragement is given and the higher subsidy 
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is paid—this being a Gilbertian world—for flats. Similarly, as 
the centres of our large towns are congested, higher subsidies 
are paid for flats in these areas so as to ensure a demand. 

The subsidies in central areas often amount to £100 per 
annum per flat. By simple arithmetic, which the higher mathe- 
matician will refute, twenty-five years in a central area will be 
worth £2,500; twenty-five years in a country cottage, £900. 
These awards are largely fortuitous. A moment of housing 
need will ensure a benefit for life—a benefit drawn from rate- 
payers and taxpayers, some of whom are poorer, and many 
no less deserving, than the fortunate tenant himself. Not all 
who claim or need housing assistance draw any benefit, though 
once won, it is held for life, and, unlike family allowances, 
it is not subject to income tax. As the proportion of local 
authority dwellings increases, the benefits of the subsidy will 
be more widely distributed, but, on the other hand, the burden 
of injustice on the minority will also grow. 

However satisfactory the housing drive, there will remain, 
among others, these problems: the unsatisfactory basis of 
allocation and the complete absence of fair shares in the 
distribution of housing subsidies. 


Sidelight 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


ORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL died as he had 

lived—with a glass of vintage port by his side. In the 

typewriter on his study desk was a sheet of paper and 
an incomplete essay. It was one of a series he began last year 
after finishing Quests, his hundredth publication. 

The last time I saw Vachell, two or three years ago, was in 
Bristol, a city which has always been kind to me in the way of 
memorable occasions. He was then living for a while near 
Sherborne and, hearing that I was to take part in a broadcast, 
had chosen that evening to drive from Dorset and dine with 
some mutual friends so that I could come on afterwards to 
supper. The splendid old man was in a triumphant mood 
because he had been successful in giving the correct year of 
the vintage port he had been drinking. 

‘But I was wrong about the shippers, dash it,’ he chuckled. 
‘Still, I got the year right. Silly of me, though, to have muffed 
the shippers.’ 

Novelists and playwrights have been fond of using ‘Horace’ 
as a name with a slightly contemptuous implication. Why the 
name of such a ripe and well-loved poet should be attached 
to desiccated characters is hard to understand. The briefest 
reflection will suggest that ‘Horace’ was the perfect name for 
Horace Annesley Vachell who embodied in himself all the 
qualities of that Roman poet of long, long ago. 

I recall an evening when Vachell was the guest of the 
Authors’ Club and I was privileged to be in the chair. He was 
then in his ninetieth year. 

Being asked in a discreet murmur what I thought Mr. Vachell 
would drink with his dinner, I replied firmly : 

‘A bottle of champagne and then some of your best port 
and then some of your best brandy.” 

[ do not remember on what subject he discoursed when the 
time came for his speech, but I know that he was as fluent as 
a Cotswold trout-stream. After dinner we adjourned to the 
club bar. Round about one o’clock I asked him if he wanted 
to be getting home. 

‘Good gracious, no,” he protested. ‘I don’t want to go home 
yet. I'm enjoying myself.’ 

And still one more memory of hours with Horace Annesley 
Vachell. He was now in his nineties and justifiably proud of the 
achievement. The occasion was the annual gathering of west- 
country writers: the place was Bath. Vachell arrived about 
half an hour before we were due to sit down to lunch. I fancy 
he had recently hurt his leg. Anyway, I know it gave me an 
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excuse to suggest that we should both sit down instead of 
standing about until lunch was served. 

‘Oh, I don’t want to sit down,’ he declared. 

‘No, but I do,’ I replied. “And I'd take it kindly if you would 
keep me in countenance.’ 

“Ah, well, that’s different, of course,” he allowed. And the 
nonagenarian with courtly charm surrendered to the plea of a 
weaker vessel. 

After lunch there was a Brains Trust in one of the city halls 
which Vachell and myself attended, being given two seats in 
the front row of the audience. Among the team on the platform 
were St. John Ervine and John Moore. 

The first question was put to them by the question-master, 
and after one or two answers had been given, Vachell from 
his seat in the front row of the audience exclaimed: 

‘Oh, I don’t agree at all,’ and proceeded to give his reasons. 

He did the same in the middle of the second question, and 
I murmured : 

‘The question-master will have us thrown out of the hall if 
you keep interrupting.” 

“Yes, but they're talking such nonsense,” he commented at 
the top of his voice. 

When the team were engaged in giving answers to the third 
question Vachell rose from his seat to say what he thought. 
The question-master gave way. 

‘I think we ought to invite Mr. Vachell and Mr. Mackenzie 
to come up and join the team on the platform,’ he said, with 
what I thought was a remarkable display of good temper. 

‘The very thing,’ Vachell agreed loudly, and not Pericles 
himself ever mounted a rostrum with more confidence. 

‘It’s a good job that Brains Trust wasn’t being broadcast,’ 
I told him when the session finished. ‘They'd have been ringing 
up the BBC in Bristol to ask if the microphone had been seized 
by revolutionaries.’ 

Later that afternoon I went back to have tea with Vachell 
at Widcombe Manor of which he wrote so bewitchingly in his 
book The Golden Horse. Tradition says that Fielding wrote 
some of Tom Jones in Widcombe Manor. 

“You don’t want tea, do you?’ Vachell asked when we were 
sitting in his study, the windows of which looked down over 
woodland and meadows, seemingly into the depths of the 
country, although the city of Bath was hardly two miles away. 
“I think we'll crack a bottle of sherry.’ 

With this he went across to a cabinet and produced a bottle 
of sherry the superior of which I never tasted. 

‘I shall pay for this jolly day we've had,’ said Vachell, look- 
ing reproachfully at his glass. “At least, according to my doctor 
I shall pay. But this confounded arthritis gets me whatever | 
don’t do. So I may as well feel I've had something worth paying 
for.’ 

It was a sad day for that indefatigable and irrepressible 
veteran when the upkeep of Widcombe Manor compelled him 
to leave it. There was a man who had entertained the public 
for sixty years. If he had been a Dane or a Finn or a member 
of any small nation he would have been allowed to keep his 
golden house, but a large nation cannot afford sentimental 
luxuries like that. However, after an absence of two years from 
Widcombe Manor Vachell was able to come back and live in 
what had been the coachhouse—live and work there to that 
happy end with an unfinished glass of port at his elbow and 
an unfinished essay on his desk. 

Sir Thomas Urquhart, the translator of Rabelais, died in 
an outburst of triumphant laughter on hearing the news of 
the Glorious Restoration. The father of George Blake on the 
edge of a century was sitting by his window that looked out 
over the Clyde. He lit his pipe and as he blew out the first 
fragrant puff of smoke his spirit followed it. 

Those two deaths have always seemed to me the perfection 
of departure from this world, and to them I now add the 
departure of Horace Annesley Vachell in his ninety-fourth 
year. 

Quando ullum inveniet parem? 
When will one look upon his like again? 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 
PTCHE decision of the Paddington Borough Council to 
ignore the protests of the people it represents is nothing 
new in local politics. But its further decision to disregard 
the advice it sought from the Royal Fine Art Commission 
creates an interesting precedent. There is a part of Paddington 
known as ‘Little Venice,’ a place of classic stucco houses 
either side of the canal, overhung with trees and forming 
what has now become a famous colony of artists and writers 
in London. Paddington is not only notable for crime, slums 
and houses of ill-fame; it has in other parts of it, not least 
around ‘Little Venice,” the most impressive late-Georgian and 
early-Victorian stucco squares, crescents and terraces in 
London. 


Gibbets and Lunch Baskets 


Architecturally it is the London equivalent of Brighton, 
the best-lit borough in the country, where the Corporation 
has taken care to produce main-road lighting which in day- 
time is not an offence to the eye. Paddington, on the other 
hand, has defaced itself with triangular concrete gibbets from 
which hang lunch baskets shedding an odious coloured light 
and known as ‘chastity’ lights in the trade, because they make 
people look so unattractive. These are probably very useful 
in the Bayswater Road, but there is no need for such lights in 
‘Little Venice’ which, even if it is to become a main road for 
traffic, is still not one of the places in Paddington where fatal 
road accidents occur. Concrete columns will be out of scale 
and out of texture with their surroundings—surroundings 
which another department of the Borough Council has taken 
the trouble to beautify by a well-planned public garden. The 
Royal Fine Art Commission advised against the columns with 
that hideous curve, so alien to all street skylines. What, one 
wonders, is the purpose of the Commission if its advice is 
sought and ignored? 


Playhouses in Peril 


How heartening it is to see protests against the destruction 
of the St. James’s and the Stoll Theatres. But of all the theatres 
in London, the one I like best, after Covent Garden, is the 
Palace, which was designed for D’Oyly Carte by T. E. Colcutt 
in 1891. Its gay and thoughtful terra-cotta exterior is defaced 
with signs and an ironwork marquee, but its elegant turrets 
still dominate Cambridge Circus and Shaftesbury Avenue. 
Inside it is most ingeniously planned and perfect for sound. 
Every detail in the Palace Theatre is of fine craftsmanship. 
It was copied by other architects, and variations on its theme 
may still be found in such places as the Wood Green Empire, 
the Hackney Empire, the Chiswick Empire, the Finsbury Park 
Empire and the Chelsea Palace. How long, one wonders, wil! 
these meritorious buildings be safe from the claw of the land- 
grabbing property trusts? 


Colcutt’s Tower 


I have not seen it written down or published anywhere, but 
at least half a dozen people have told me that London 
University intends to pull down Colcutt’s masterpiece, the 
Imperial Institute in South Kensington. If you are ever in that 
district, do go and look at it with an impartial eye. Forget 
that the Flemish Renaissance manner in which it was built 
(1887-1893) is not at the moment fashionable, and just notice 
how its varied exterior moves as you walk past it, turrets and 
projections grouping themselves differently every few yards. 
Notice how it fulfils the London requirement of outline, and 
compare its tower with Bentley’s too-thin campanile to West- 
minster Cathedral. Colcutt’s Imperial Institute tower has 
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always seemed to me, along with St. Paul’s and the Houses of 
Parliament, one of the three great additions to the London 
skyline. 


Sorry, No Centipedes 

I went into an enterprising London pet shop last week where 
they sell baby crocodiles. But tltis is not the season for buying 
crocodiles. They become available in April and May, as do 
snakes. So I asked instead for a nice big centipede about ten 
inches long, such as has so often bitten Strix. But the assistant 
had not got one. He said there was no demand. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 
OOKING over the list of birds put outside the law in the 
simplification of the Protection of Birds Act, 1954, which 
came into force at the beginning of December, I was 
pleased to find, when all the amendments and debates are over, 
that the Act covers common public enemies. Among the offen- 
ders against order are the house-sparrows (they denuded my 
gooseberries of every bud one year), the greater black-backed 
gull (a ruthless killer of young chicks), starlings (they ruin 
good timber with their burning lime even if they do take 
insects in plenty), jays (butchers of all the young birds within 
range at nesting time) and cormorants (said to take something 
like a stone of fish a day and detested by the owners of fishing 
rights). I can nod my head at the inclusion of the carrion and 
hooded crows, as well as the woodpigeon and the stock- 
dove, even if I am sorry that the rock-dove is an outlaw in 
Scotland—he might be spared, as he is in England and Wales 
because he is scarce. While I know that some people would 
put the bullfinch on the criminals’ list for his work in the 
orchard, I think those who love ground birds will have no 
quarrel with the removal of the corncrake and the quail from 
the classification of game birds. The greatest improvement in 
the new Act was the standardising of protection regulations 
which used to vary from county to county. From now on the 
protectionist or shooting enthusiast knows the law in simple 
terms. 


Cold Comfort 

We have. all vastly different ideas of what enjoyment and 
physical pleasure are. Yesterday, on the way ‘over the tops,’ 
us the moorland plain is called, I encountered two sportsmen 
with guns under their arms and hands tucked deeply into their 
pockets. Their cheeks were mottled blue and red. It was a bad 
day to seek a hare, and the few rabbits that were once to be 
found there had all died of the plague in the autumn. I won- 
dered if anything else could have brought them to such a 
bleak and exposed country when the ground was like iron. I 
wondered, too, about the frisky pony that kicked up his heels 
and went on over the skyline, as mad as a hatter. He, too, 
seemed to be affected by cold. I was more sorry for the pony 
than I was for the sportsmen, for he, poor beast, had to 
scratch for his bite of grass and rely on the thickness of his 
winter coat to keep out the cold in the coming night, while 
they were there of their own volition— although, judging from 
their dejection, they were beginning to wonder what sort of 
madness had prompted the adventure. 


Preparing for Cuttings 

‘hrysanthemums from which cuttings ure to be taken 
should by now have been cut back to within a few inches of 
the ground. The cuttings are taken just below soil level, 
trimmed to a point below a node and treated with insecticide 
before planting in suitable compost. 
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South African Schools E. Harris 
ENOSIS 
Sir,—The protests of your correspondents 


about my article on Cyprus would have been 
more weighty had they come from Cypriot 
Greeks. The point I felt bound to make is that 
the pro-Constitutior priots (except the 
Turks) are mute an and have given 
no overt indication of ‘heir existence; they 
publish no newspape handbills nor pam- 
phlets, They do not yn walls at night; 
they call no meetings and they do not write to 
MPs, and they leave their case to be put by 
the British or the Turks. Either they do not 
exist, or they exist ir ~p secrecy. In either 
case, it is difficult to we can put the 
political future of the country in their hands. 
I emphasised at my farewell Press conference 
in Cyprus the duty o ili-enosis people to 
combine and speak their case aloud, for they 
will have to come into the open when and :f 
the Constitution is enacted. 

My own attitude is not basically pro- or 
anti-enosis, I believe only in the rights of self- 
determination of all peoples. If in the case of 
Cyprus the majority wish is to become part of 
Greece I do not see how honest people here 
can oppose it without infringing the principles 
of the UN Charter, denying to the people of 
this European island the rights we accorded tc 
India, Burma, Ceylon and the Sudan. I can 
think as well as anybody of reasons why 
Cyprus might not be well off under Greek rule 

“as many people felt that Burma would have 
benefited from remaining in the Common- 
wealth. But the question is for the people 
concerned to answer. 

As for Miss Crayshaw’s suggestion that 
Cypriots like to agree, it is a characteristic 
which does not seem to apply to their attitude 
to the Governor. 

Mr. Cain’s references to education are im- 
portant, but too much time has now been lost. 
Athens University has trained the doctors, the 
teachers and most of the intelligentsia of the 
island and we cannot now end the influences 
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of centuries. 

What we must do is to examine the pro- 
Greek point of view, seck to understand it and 
resolve a way of working out, with pro-Greek 
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Cypriots and not against them, a prosperous 
and dignified future for this beautiful and 
historic island. After all, it was Winston 
Churchill who said in 1907: ‘I think it is 
only natural that the Cypriot people who are 
of Greek descent should regard their incor- 
poration with what may be called their mother 
country as an ideal to be earnestly, devoutly 
and fervently cherished, Such a feeling is an 
example of the patriotic devotion which so 
nobly characterises the Greek nation.’—Yours 
faithfully, 

LENA M. JEGER 
House of Commons 


* 


SirR,— May I be allowed to reply to two letters 
which appeared in your issue of January 7 
under the heading ‘Enosis’? 

In the one, Mr. Harold Soref says that the 
Cypriot Greeks in Cyprus and in London are 
indifferent to enosis; in support of this 
allegation he states that ‘300 London Cypriots 
passed a unanimous resolution denouncing 
enosis,, but he omits to mention that these 
300 Cypriots are not Greeks but Turks. He also 
contends that supporters of cnosis are fewer 
in Cyprus than among Socialists in Britain. 
If Mr. Soref’s assertions were in any degree 
correct, Britain should not hesitate to consent 
to a plebiscite in Cyprus and thereby safely 
dispose of a thorny problem with a result in 
her favour and, what is more, in a manner 
consistent with the principle of self-determina- 
tion and the Charter of the United Nations. 

Mr. Soref further refers to the people of 
Cyprus as being ‘well administered and free’; 
if, however, an absolute rule with no safe- 
guards for essential human rights can be set 
up as a standard of good administration in 
freedom, one may well wonder why all the 
sacrifice in fighting the last war. 

In the other letter, Mr. T. W. Cain suggests 
that young Cypriots should be given ‘the 
opportunity of seeing something of the finer 
side of British citizenship.” But how can that 
be done under colonial rule, when everyday 
experience shows to them quite the other side? 
Recently, British soldiers in the island have 
been identified with the unwarranted shooting 
of unarmed schoolchildren demonstrating for 
self-determination. As a result three were 
gravely and dangerously wounded by British 
bullets. Mr. Cain’s commendable desire for 
the finer British side being brought in evidence 
in Cyprus could only be achieved by a change 


of policy towards the Cypriots and their 
legitimate claims to freedom. — Yours 
faithfully, 


ZENON ROSSIDES 
Delegate of the Ethnarchy of Cyprus 


Park Lane Hotel, W.1 


HOMOSEXUALITY 


Sir,—It is a long time since I read in the Press 
a notice which is so shocking, and indeed dis- 
gusting, as the article in your current issue 
headed ‘A Biological Homosexual’s View,’ and 
I venture to say that my feelings are shared by 
the great majority of your readers. It consists 
in an apology for, and a plea on behalf of, the 
homosexual which I consider simply out- 
rageous from every point of view. 

It declares that the present state of the law 
is intolerably unjust tesuch men, who are 
compelled to break the existing law, and points 
out that if a large number of people are driven 
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by their instincts to break the law, it must be 
a bad law. Everyone is aware that there jis q 
large number of people who, owing to their 
environment or natural depravity, are driven 
by their instincts to prey upon their fellows 
by stealing, so the statute which punishes them 
for theft must be a bad law. 

Your contributor, as a final bombshell, 
suggests that the practice of homosexuality is 
not unnatural. I read in the Bible that the 
inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah had the 
last penalty thrust upon them for such an 
indulgence, and the practice has up to this 
day been looked upon by normally-minded 
people as horrible and degrading, carried on 
only by men in the last stages of moral infamy. 
Yet here we have a man who, in cold blood, 
flaunting himself as a homosexual, and with 
the leave of the Editor of the Spectator, de- 
fends a practice which can only be likened to 
the methods which might obtain in a moral 
jungle. 

The dangers which flow from such a defence 
and plea by your correspondent are quite 
incalculable. The habit now under question is 
have always thought is talked 
breath as a thing unspeak- 
able, and rightly so, but nowadays there is 
nothing too shameful to be discussed, and 
explained and apologised for in the pages of 
the public Press, and all this in the interest of 
toleration, so called. 

Who could assess the harm which might, and 
probably would, be done by such an article 
getting into the hands of the adolescent or the 
man hitherto brought up to regard such revela- 
tions as a sealed book, not to be opened by 
the person nurtured in moral and religious 


one which I 
about with bated 


belief? 
‘Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’ 


I can only sum up your contributor’s article, 
his explanations, and his plea, as quite 
damnable, and I trust, sir, that you will excuse 
the epithet as justified under gross provoca- 
tion. 

Your correspondent withholds his name, and 
I follow suit with mine, as not for publication. 

Yours faithfully, 

w.d 
* 


entitled ‘Homo- 
was an 


Sirn,— Your article last week 
sexuality’ (significantly anonymous) 
open incitement to crime and as such should 
be repudiated by you unequivocably. 

You must knew that most of your readers 
believe that sodomy is not only an offence 
against the law of God and this country, but 
the natural law itself. That is why, except in 
times of decadence, it has been regarded by all 
people with horror and loathing since the days 
of Sodom. 

To confuse genuine love and sympathy for 
the sinner with condonation of his unnatural 
vice is inexcusably immature, but this may 
account for the prevalent tendency to give this 
sin a Greek name and seek to cloak it with 
respectability. 

If you continue to espouse this wickedness I 
shall not be the only one of your regular 
readers to recoil from your paper with disgust. 

I challenge your biological homosexual to 
have the cour*ge to drop his anonymity. 

No doubt, as the writer is not afraid to call 
a vice by its proper name and to sign his own, 
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you will not regard this letter as fit for publica- 
tion.—Yours faithfully, 


A. N. B. BIRCH 


Barn Close, Fishbourne, Isle of Wight 


* 


$in,—At your invitation, I filled in your ques- 
tionnaire last year and was happy to be able 
to tell you that I liked more features in the 
Spectator than I disliked. Taken as a whole, 
[ have enjoyed your paper for a good number 
of years. 

Perhaps you would allow me to add in a 
somewhat belated postscript that I deplore 
your continued attempts to treat the sin of 
Sodom and Gomorrah other than as St. Paul 
describes it, the vile affections of men with 
men working that which is unseemly. 

The article in this week’s paper, written by 
a self-confessed pervert, had no place in the 
Yours faithfully, 

C. PAXMAN TIPTAFT 


Near Rotherham 


Spectator. 
Ashcroft House, Wentworth 


FILM CENSORSHIP 

Sir,—The comments by Mr. Ben Artz on the 
censoring of Spare the Rod were interesting 
but irrelevant. | agree with him, and am in 
no need of his instruction on the point that 
‘some of the world’s finest films have been 
made on a shoe-string budget.’ I am glad to 
know of his own success in making low-budget 
films and, though I cannot recall seeing any 
of them, I have no doubt that they were noble 
ventures. What he did not take the trouble to 
find out, however, was that the original budget 
fer Spare the Rod was as low as the producer 
could make it; there was no question of build- 
ing “expensive sets in an equally expensive film 
studio” because most of the action was to be 
shot in a real school; while the professional! 
actors, ‘elegant not, would have 
numbered only ten out of a cast of 300. 

The immediate result of the *X’ 
was that the exhibitors reduced this budget by 
half, and, although Mr. Artz might have pro- 
duced a worth-while film under these condi- 
tions, Mr. Ronald Neame, who had been 
studying the matter intensively for four 
months, decided that he himself could not. 
Yours faithfully, 


noses Or 


certificate 


MICHAEL CROFI 


20 Druce Road, Dulwich 


* 


have followed the controversy over 
Spare the Rod with particular interest and 
concern. The script of the film was shown to 
me before the censorship issue arose, when as 
a schoolmaster of twenty-five years’ experience 
in various kinds of schools, the producer, Mr 
Neame, and the writer, Mr. Croft, asked me 
to give my opinion of it. 

Three things impressed me immediately. It 
was a true and accurately observed picture of 
life in a particular type of school; it was 
immensely exciting, written with great humaur 
and humanity, and despite—or perhaps 
because of—its documentary background, 
rich in entertainment value; and it gave an 
insight into the difficulties and problems of 
teaching which, to my knowledge, no other 
film of school life has given or has attempted 
to give, 

It is this last point which, I believe, has 
completely escaped the censors. One teacher, 
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it is true, is shown as a bully, but in such a way 
that it is impossible not to feel sympathy 
towards him, and the others are shown as 
ordinary human beings desperately struggling 
to make the best of a bad job. When they fail 
it is made perfectly clear why they fail, and 
these reasons, visually stated, would have had 
an impact, particularly on parents, which no 
amount of written comment or official exhor- 
tation could ever achieve. 

The same is equally true with regard to 
children, who are not necessarily stupid or 
lacking in perception and judgement. I believe 
they might have realised through this film the 
cruel, unthinking, destructive side of their own 
natures, and would have sensed, perhaps for 
the first time, that teachers are human like 
themselves, Far from its doing them harm, as 
the censors seem to think, I believe this film 
could have done them a great deal of good, 
and I feel that the censors have made a 
serious error of judgement in labelling the 


film as unsuitable for children. — Yours 
faithfully, 

JAMES LOGAN 
38 Upwood Road, Lee, §.E.12 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


Sir,—After your very fair review of the strike 
situation in the previous week’s Spectator | 
was very disappointed by your leading article 
in this week’s issue. 

Surely the crux of the case lay in the Court's 
finding that: 

‘The nation has provided by statute that 
there shall be a nationalised system of railway 
transport, which must therefore be regarded as 
i public utility of the first importance. 

‘Having willed the end, the nation must 
will the means. This implies that employees of 
such a national service should receive a fair 
ind adequate wage, and that, in broad terms, 
the railwayman should be in no worse case 
than his colleague in a comparable industry. 

‘The argument repeatedly used by the Britis! 
Transport Commission, that they found them 
selves unable to pay rates of wages which they 
might otherwise deem proper and desirable 
is of course wholly inconsistent with such 
view.” 

The Court it critical re 
examination of all wage rates,’ but not under 
threat of a strike or under promise that some 
thing must be conceded—a condition that has 
been honoured by the NUR. 

During the post-war years the railways have 
lost far too many cf their more promising 
young men due to the more attractive condi- 
tions in the outside world and, for the same 
reason, have failed to recruit staff for various 
essential grades such as locomotive cleaners 
(the footplate men of the future). 

Surely the answer to all this is to pay a fair 
and reasonable wage that will give some en- 
couragement to the staff, cut out the masses 
of deadwood, starting, as a very 
gesture, at the top, and for a// concerned then 
to co-operate heartily in making the show go 
Here, I feel, there is much that the NUR could 

and should—do, Their attitude has not, in 
the matter of the recent strike threat, been all 
that it should have been, as the Court have 
pointed out, but I feel that little fault can be 
found with the fairness of their finding. 
Yours faithfully, 


found ‘a case for 


necessary 


J. P. BARDSLEY 


Overseas Club, St. James's, §.W.1 
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SOUTH AFRICAN SCHOOLS 

Sir,—From many sources we learn that it has 
been reported in Britain that Adams College, 
one of the foremost boarding schools for 
Africans in the Union of South Africa, has 
been closed by the Government. We hope you 
will find space for a correction and a brief 
outline of the position. 

The South African Government, by the 
Bantu Education Act, is making education for 
Africans consistent with their policy of 
apartheid (in fact partial apartheid). There is 
a stated intention of gradually removing ‘mis- 
sionary’ influence, as this is seen to be liberal 
and contrary to apartheid, It is suggested that 
church and mission schools should be handed 
over to Government control whilst the exist- 
ing authorities carry on in the capacity of 
sports and boarding masters and be responsible 
for religious activities. 

High schools and industrial schools are be- 
ing offered about 65 per cent. of their present 
subsidies if they wish to retain control them- 
selves, it being well known that very few 
churches or institutions could find the 
balance, This reduced subsidy will in a few 
years be further reduced to nil. A licence for a 
free and independent school may be granted by 
the Minister ‘acting on the advice and recom- 
mendation of the Native Affairs Commission.” 
The Government insists that all teacher train- 
ing must be done in Government schools only. 
Any teacher training done would be done by 
a Government school with Government- 
appointed staff. 

Adams, which is inter-denominational, com- 
prises a high school going up to matriculation, 
an industrial school (three-year courses in 
building and woodwork) and a teachers’ train- 
ing college. There are about five hundred 
students here of both sexes. 

After very long and searching discussions 
the democratic organisation which is the ulti- 
mate authority of the college (e.g., staff after 
two years and all old students on application 
have equal voting powers) decided by a large 
majority that it was not practicable to 
have Government schools with Government- 
appointed staff on the same campus as a group 
of people who are determined to carry on a 
Christian Liberal education as long as they are 
allowed to. Consequently it was decided: 


(a) To close down Adams Teacher Training 
College (not the college as a whole); 

(b) To retain control of the high and indus- 
trial schools with whatever subsidy the 
Government is willing to pay, and to 
carry on as long as we are able, 


This will mean that the college will have to 
find from quite fresh sources at least £3,000 
per annum from now on, rising to £11,000 per 
annum when subsidies cease in a few years. 
Adams may be the only college in the Union 
offering to Africans some elements in their 
education they will not get at Government 
schools, and it is because we feel that this 
aim is so worth while that we shall be appealing 
to the world at large for both moral and 
financial support, and hope that you will find 
space to correct the impression that Adams is 
closing down. Given support, that is very very 
far from the case.—Yours faithfully, 


FP. HARRIS 


Adams College, P.O. Adams Mission Station, 
Natal, South Africa 
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Contemporary Arts 


ART 


THREE weeks ago I wrote that ‘it is our curious 
system to assist promise to germinate, whil 
failing to assist it to flower.’ Two current Lon 
don exhibitions may seem to give the lie t 
such pessimism. At 4 St. James's Square the 
Arts Council is showing a selection from its 
permanent collection of nearly 200 paintings 
drawings and sculptures, built up since 194¢ 
at a cost of £22,400; at the RWS Gallerie 
in Conduit Street may be seen ninety-one 
drawings and paintings commissioned and 
bought by the Shell Petroleum Company at a 
total cost of about £3,000. Both these acts of 
patronage are courageous and welcome 
indeed Shell's gesture must be the most hand 
some of its kind ever made in this country 
At the same time I hope it will not be con 
sidered ungracious to suggest that, in relation 
generally to the artist's problem of keeping 
alive, they are neither here nor there. 

It is suggested periodically that a handful 
of administrators, through official and quasi- 
official bodies like the Arts Council, are exer- 
cising a baleful influence upon art by their 
support for ‘advanced’ or ‘extremist’ tenden- 
cies. It is very true that the same names recur 
on selection and purchasing committees 
everywhere. While corporate buying finds it 
necessary to justify its choices by impregnably 
respectable moral backing, this is unfortunate. 
but understandable. But let us consider the 
fact in relation to the patronage disbursed. The 
Arts Council's £22,400 has gone to 128 artists 
over a period of nine years. That works out, 
on an average, at £19-odd per artist per year. 


* 


I estimate that the Arts Council and the 
British Council (the latter's purchases have 
been on a much smaller scale, mostly between 
1946 and 1950, and for specific purposes; both 
Councils howeser pay hiring fees to the artists 
whose work they exhibit), the Tate Gallery 
(which in its latest report shows purchases of 
work by only seven living British painters and 
sculptors during the previous year) and the 
Contemporary Art Society (the annual pur 
chasing power of which fluctuates consider 
ably) between them disburse less than £6,000 
to perhaps 200 British artists every year. This 
works out at £30 each; or £20 when the dealer's 
commission has been deducted; or around £15 
when the cost of materials and frame for one 
picture are allowed for. If now we add Shell's 
£3,000, the total average goes up to £30 again 
(less tax)—but if next year ICI should not 
decide upon a similar scheme, and Unilevers 
the year following, and Bowaters the year 
after that, these 200 artists will be back to £15 
less tax. Further, to get these figures into pro- 
portion, remember that in the 1860s (when the 
pound was worth more) it was estimated that 
picture sales in the English exhibitions and 
sales rooms amounted to £70,000 a month (in 
1865 the Art Union of London alone had spent 
£324,000 on contemporary works of art in its 
twenty-nine years of existence); that the Arts 
Council itself subsidised Covent Garden and 
Sadler's Wells to the tune of £340,000 during 
the last financial year; remember too that there 
are over 50,000 day-time art students in the 
British Isles. They do not seem likely to be 


tempted into extremism against their bett 
judgement. 

In actual fact this ubiquitous committee ma 
be said to make its modest investments in ai 
» behalf of the government or of industry 
with discrimination and a complete lack o 
partisan fervour. The Arts Council collectior 
contains the names of sixteen Royal Academi 
cians and Associate Academicians; Albe1 
Rutherston as well as Alan Reynolds, S 
George Clausen as well as Lynn Chadwick 
Sir Matthew Smith as well as Jack Smitl 
[here are certainly omissions — Frances 
Hodgkins, Le Brocquy, Brian Robb, Leonarc 
Rosoman for example, and perhaps a doze: 
more whom one might expect to find in a list 
of this sort of length—but it will not be long 
one feels, before the gaps are filled. This ver 
catholicism is held by others to be a sign of 
weakness. The patron of the past, they say 
was able by his enthusiasms and prejudices 
to deflect and channel the creative energies ot 
his time. Space does not permit discussior 
here of the desirability or otherwise of the 
State playing a more active role on these lines 
the dangers are clearly immense. For the 
moment it can surely be said that it is no pas 
sive attitude which has here bridged so success 
fully the peculiarly British schism between 
academic and non-academic art. This seems t« 
me a very positive achievement and one whict 
should usefully reduce the number of profes 
sional revolutionaries and last-ditchers. 

Since the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey packed an artist off to Venezuela to 
paint the oil industry there in 1938, industrial 
patronage has become a commonplace in the 
United States. That Shell's is the first com 
parable move in this country is perhaps no 
coincidence, for oil’s territory is particularly 
pictorial, ranging as it does from the nostalgia 
of dockland to the rusticity of orchard-spray 
ing, while the science-fiction shapes of its 
refinery plants present frowning metallic crags 
as awful as any beloved by the eighteenth 
century. To the commissioning of the young 
artists showing in Conduit Street, Shell 
attached no strings whatsoever. The results 
consequently include many idioms, from the 
completely non-figurative (Bernard Cohen 
Stefan Knapp) to realism decorative, night- 
marish and sentimental (Alfred Daniels, Diana 
Cumming, lola Hallward), Among those who 
got to grips with their subject sufficiently to 
transmute the material completely into terms 
of paint, Donald Hamilton-Fraser seemed to 
me particularly successful. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


THEATRE 


The Rules of the Game. By Luigi Pirandello 
(Arts.) 
WHaT is the most destructive thing in the 
world? I take it that Pirandello’s answer to 
this leading question might have been ‘logic.’ 
The Frankenstein theme is, indeed, a constant 
in his plays from the Six Characters, where a 
convention turns out unexpectedly destructive. 
to Henry IV, in which another convention 
madness this time, gradually assumes control 
over, covers up and acts for the personality, 
whose mechanism of escape it was in the 
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first place. In both these plays an invention of 
the human mind is pushed to its logical con- 
clusion and the result is like a lorry running 
downhill fast, too fast. 

In The Rules of the Game (11 Giuoco delle 
Parti) it is reason itself that is pushed to its 
nihilistic end. This melodramatic story of a 
husband's revenge on his wife and lover takes 
ts character primarily from the way in which 
he revenge is carried out. The husband 
Leone) is content to let Silia and Guido’s 
slans develop their own potentialities, and the 
ict that those hidden consequences destroy 
hem gives the plot the pleasing inevitability 
f a Greek tragedy and shows once agai 
irandello’s preoccupation with the machinery 
human nemesis. Click! And the mouse 
crap is shut tight. The logical man has done 
no more than place it there. Still, the mice 
have only themselves to blame. To lure one’s 
wusband into fighting a duel with the most 
leadly swordsman in Rome is most unmouse- 
ike behaviour. 

The production at the Arts of this rather 
Vitter comedy or tragedy (it comes to the 
same thing) moves smoothly, although it could 
jo with a larger stage and a better set. Robert 
Cartland was not very convincing as Guido, 
the lover. This is a difficult part, since the 
1udience should, I think, be convinced that he 
has deliberately made the conditions of the 
duel excessively harsh in order to ensure 
Leone’s death. This is what Pirandello meant, 
but Mr. Cartland’s playing of it left one in 
some doubt as to whether he was really 
wicked enough, with the result that too much 
sympathy was deflected to him from Leone. 
What we are seeing hereafter is a classic 
drama of revenge, and our sympathies should 
be firmly with the avenger. Melissa Stribling 
was all right as Silia—enough of a slut and 
enough of a romantic—but the success of the 
evening was scored by Donald Pleasence as 
Leone. Acting the part with great intensity, he 
was perhaps a little too unpleasant. He looked 
is if he were enjoying it all too much. But 
maybe a logician would enjoy this working 
out of an entirely logical situation, and Mr. 
Pleasence’s other merits made up for this 
slightly wrong emphasis. He has a stage per- 
sonality, he can be silent and yet felt, and he 
obviously acts the whole time. This frighten- 
ing performance was the main contribution to 
i production which, all in all, came off. But 
what a pleasure it is to see a really serious and 
dramatic play. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


BALLET 


THREE new ballets within a fortnight suggests 
a liveliness and invention not commonly found 
in English ballet circles; the double bill of 
Ashton works at Covent Garden early this 
month is now capped by Kenneth Macmillan’s 
lively confection, Danses Concertantes, given 
by the junior branch of the Sadler’s Wells part- 
nership on January 18. Two considered, and 
not inconsiderable, trifles by a master, Ashton’s 
pieces suffer from the occupational disease of 
modern choreographers—a reluctance to give 
up a once-successful theme or formula. For 
Rinaldo and Armida has all the hallmarks of 
the Love-As-Death-Wish ballet we’ve been see- 
ing for years—even generations. It is neatly 
thought out, beautifully staged, dressed and lit; 
lacking both naturalism and total fantasy it 
turns into a melodrama packed with chic non- 
sense and is made tolerable only by the ex- 
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‘Pressure ‘Product 


In 1939 I.C.I. began the works-scale production of a 
new plastic that was to play a major role in defeating 
Hitler’s air armada. The plastic was polythene, the white, 
tough, flexible material that provided the high-frequency 
insulation in almost every wartime radar set. Without 
polythene, the Allied land and sea radar systems could 
not have developed as they did—let alone airborne radar. 
No other material could supply the combination of 
insulating and mechanical properties that airborne radar 
needed. Polythene’s discovery in 1933 was the result of 
research on the effect of extreme pressure on chemical 
reactions. It was pure research, inasmuch as it was aimed 
primarily at the acquisition of scientific knowledge. But 
it yielded polythene. 


Making polythene in large quantities was a difficult 


task. Ethylene gas had to be heated at pressures similar 
to those produced in a 15-inch naval gun. Such pressures 
were greater than had ever been used in chemical plant 
before. The first experimental safety-valve blew the 
skylights out of the laboratory, while a gauge- or pipe- 
burst was not uncommon. But by September, 1939, the 
Research Team handed the world’s first polythene plant 
over to the works in time to meet the wartime needs of 
radar. Today, this unusual plastic is doing its unique 
job as a high frequency insulator in many branches of the 
growing electronics industries—in radio and television; 
in radar and electronic control equipment; and in under- 
sea cables—but it has also been found ideal for many 
other uses, from cold-water tubing to packaging film—of 


which hundreds of miles are produced each week. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 





quisite looks, gestures and lyrical bearing of 
Svetlana Beriosova as the fatal fair one, 

The sequent Variations on a Theme of 
Purcell shows an astonishing collapse of 
Ashton’s usual taste; neither the theme, choreo- 
graphy, scenery of score is positively unballetic, 
but the amalgam of these elements just doesn’t 

in this instance—work. It was a nice point to 
decide whether the general visual hideousness 
was due more to the hard, brittle, angular danc- 
ing or to the shapeless pastel confections that 
somebody approved as costumes. Yet these two 
works are obviously professional concoctions; 
the four elements of dance, music, décor and 
choreography are juggled together by a master- 
hand—even though the juggler appears to have 
functioned partly while sleeping. 

Danses Concertantes, to Stravinsky music, 
has the virtues of lushness, excitement and in- 
vention—and reveals the vices of strenuousness, 
disproportion and épatisme to an alarming de- 
gree. Its novelties of composition—trick move- 
ments for head and feet; brilliant little subtle- 
ties of pattern; a freshness in the adage figures; 
inventive use of changing and merging groups 
—are offSet by their own multiplicity and air 
of restlessness. Mr. Macmillan, a comparative 
freshman in this field, obviously has a fine 
talent which he is in danger of smothering by 
over-forcing; in this work he has thought out 
everything imaginable that can be done with 
fourteen bodies in twenty-five minutes. He 
startles for five minutes, stimulates for five, and 
then batters us into mere acquiesence for the 
next quarter of an hour, as the gyrations, air- 
turns, electric pirouettes, undulating 
writhing and eddying ensembles, churn the 
music, the theme, and the very air over the 
Stage into a maelstrom. 

The décor of newcomer Nicholas Georgiadis 
is effective enough, a cautious restatement of 
colours, shapes and symbols as popularised in 
the balletic works of whole schools of French 
and American designers. He knows how to give 
a costume boldness and individual quality. 
without blurring the dance-line; and his set ji 
richly pictorial without detracting from the in 
dividual effect of the costumes. 

In this instance Mr. Macmillan was juggling 
with many more objects than the experienced 
master Ashton would have handled, and his 
dazzling display didn’t quite cover up the num 
ber of missed tricks, 


lines 


\. V. COTON 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 


THERE is a bit (as Mr. Kingsley Amis would 
say) at the beginning of The Loved One 
where Sir Francis Hinsley, reading the English 
papers in the Californian sunshine, says to his 
companion: ‘Kierkegaard, Kafka, Connolly 
Compton-Burnett, Sartre, “Scottie” Wilson! 
Who are they? What do they want?’ 

The same diminishing thought passed 
through my mind when listening to Messrs 
Potter, Worsley, Bruce Lockhart, Newton and 
Connell taking part in The Critics last Sunday 
afternoon, Not that I intend any personal 
disparagement, for they are all writers whom 
I respect and enjoy. But for some time now 
this programme has been drifting away from 
its true centre, the criticism of things seen and 
heard, to the periphery of whimsy and irrele- 
vant chit-chat. I had experienced none of the 
five items under discussion last week; yet 
when the programme was over, I was little the 
wiser about any of them. 





The first subject was Ludwig Koch’s record- 
ings of the noises of animals. Miss Bruce 
Lockhart told us that her two bull-terriers had 
listened to the programme with her and had 
looked at the radio ‘with detached intellectual 
curiosity.” Someone else said that his cat, 
Smog, had also been a fellow-listener and had 
considered the programme as being ‘in very 
bad taste.” Mr. Worsley then told us that he 
had a collie pup called Hedda Gabler, a 
thought which his colleagues found quite 
charming. But what did we learn about Koch, 
and the different sorts of animals he had 
recorded, and how and where he had recorded 
them, and how far successful he had been? 
Practically nothing. 

The next item was the book, Jinnah, by 
Hector Bolitho. I know next to nothing about 
Jinnah and his achievements, and was hoping 
for some enlightenment. But the critics knew 
next to nothing too, and instead of telling us 
what they had learnt about him from the 
book, they went on stressing their ignorance 
with a kind of delighted pride as though 
Jinnah was the sort of subject about which 
one could admit ignorance with safety. And 
there were hints, too, as there always are in 
this programme, of intellectual superiority. 
At one point in the book, said Mr. Worsley, 
he had felt ‘oh dear, oh dear, oh dear.’ What 
sort of language is this? Is it the kind of 
thing that Mr. Worsley would say when dis- 
cussing a book with his friends round the 
dinner table’? I doubt it. 

But it was in their discussion of the Arts 
Council Exhibition of pictures that the critics 
reached rock-bottom. They were agreed that 
the purpose of the exhibition was to encourage 
promising artists and bring their works before 
1 wider public. You would have thought that 
we might have heard whom the critics con- 
sidered the most stimulating of these artists, 
ind why, and what was interesting about their 
work in the way of subject matter and execu- 
tion, But there wasn’t a word about this 
Instead had a long about the 
function of the Arts Council as patron; and 


we discussion 


the voices rose several octaves in friendly 
lisagreement 
When I was an undergraduate I was told 


that the purpose of criticism was to discover 
what a work of art was trying to do, whether 
it was worth doing, and how far or not it had 
been too much to ask the 
critics to revert to this simple and well-tried 


successful. Is it 


formula? 


LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


CINEMA 


Woman’s World. (Car!ton.)}———Simba. (Leices- 
ter Square.) Welcome, Mr. Marshall. 
(Curzon.) 

As an Englishwoman it is impossible not to 

look with envy on American women who, it 

ippears, just as important as their hus- 
bands. This shocking theory is propounded in 

Woman's World, directed by Jean Negulesco, a 

glossy comedy in which the lid is uplifted a 

millimetre from the stewpot of big business to 

emit only the most fragrant jungle aromas. In 

the battle for the general managership of a 

notor company, who will be the victor? Cornel 

Wilde with his gauche June Allyson, Van Heflin 

with his ambitious Arlene Dahl or Fred 

McMurray with his disillusioned Lauren 

Bacall? The sextet are summoned to New York 

to be given the once over by tycoon Clifton 

Webb, and it is immediately made manifest that 


are 
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the deportment of each lady is a vital factor in 
her husband's bid for supremacy. In a film that 
is always sympathetic and conducted with yp. 
usually good manners, Miss Allyson depicts the 
comic, Miss Dahl the sexy, Miss Bacal] the 
sorrowful in life, a fair enough distribution of 
its main ingredients, and if the men seem , 
trifle monochrome beside them that is presym. 
ably because their minds are on their wor 
Amusing and well acted, the film offers jtg 
audiences a sporting chance to spot the winner: 
not an easy thing to do for the English, to 
whom the importance of a wife is Something 
of a novelty. 





* 


Simba is the first film to deal with May 
Mau, to place its terrors visually before ys, 
Written by Anthony Perry and ably directed by 
Brian Desmond Hurst, this is an extremely 
good filmy a clear, fair exposition of the life 
and death problems which face both whites 
and loyal blacks in Kenya, all of whom move 
warily in the dark and fearful forest of mistrust, 
Dirk Bogarde arrives to find his brother 
brutally murdered. The girl he loves, Virginia 
McKenna, works in a dispensary under a 
coloured doctor, Earl Cameron, whom she 
greatly admires. Confronted with Mau Mau 
violence, hero and heroine preach opposing 
remedies, as do so many of their neighbours, 
and this internecine war adds fresh unhappiness 
to a scene already steeped in grief. For the 
atmosphere of grief, as much as of fear, hangs 
over Simba, grief of the whites that the servants 
they have long cared for can no longer be 
trusted, grief of the servants that, terrorised 
into taking the Mau Mau oath, they must kill 
those they love. The confusion of mixed 
ideologies and conflicting loyalties, the appal- 
ling emotional muddle as well as the stark facts 
are brilliantly stated and make the taking of an 
objective view impossible. The crisis is on our 
doorstep—in Leicester Square. The cast, which 
includes Marie Ney, Basil Sydney and Donald 
Sinden, is admirable throughout. 


* 


Spanish, directed by Luis Berlanga, Welcome, 
Mr. Marshall, tells of how a small village, 
warned that a Marshall Plan Commission is 
touring Spain, prepares to greet it suitably. So 
sparkling are their efforts that the villagers are 
sure the Americanos will stay for weeks and 
give them all they ask for, but in point of fact 
thein benefactors drive in at one end of the 
village and out at the other without stopping. 
Only marred by a plummy American com- 
mentary, this is a pleasing comedy in the Don 
Camillo mould. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Che Spectator 


January 23, 1830 


Tue Old Bailey Sessions closed on Wednesday. 
Sixteen persons have been sentenced to trans- 
portation for life; fourteen to transportation 
for fourteen years; sixty-four to transportation 
for seven years; seven to be whipped; and 
forty-six to imprisonment in the House of 
Correction for different periods. . . . Charles 
Joseph Perry, alias Wilbraham, was indicted 
for slaying his son, an infant, by throwing an 
Italian iron. It appeared that the mother of 
the child and he had quarrelled, and that the 
iron was meant for her. He was sentenced to 
one year’s hard labour in the House of 
Correction. 
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i ‘GUILTY CHIMNEYS’ : 


The Gas Council’s Smoke 
Abatement film 
*GUILTY CHIMNEYS’ 
is available on 
loan to approved borrowers 


He produces gas and coke, the two great smokeless 
fuels—highly efficient and clean burning. And he pro- 
vides for British Industry (and for export) all the 


chemicals and substances that would otherw ise be lost 
for ever to our National economy. Thus w ith one stone 


YOU BURN COAL RAW, and what happens? You 
make smoke, which makes smog, and you destroy 
the raw materials of a hundred different products 
from paint to motor-spirit, from nylons to fer- 
tilizers. Smoke is not only a menace to health—it 
is the funeral pyre of wealth. 

Mr. Therm carbonises coal, and what happens? 


Mr. Therm kills two hateful birds—waste of wealth 
and menace to health. 


Mr. Therm’s way is much the more sensible. 


GAS sx. COKE — heat without smoke 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL Isswed by the Gas Coumell 
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BOOKS 


The Heresy of Democracy 


By T. E. 





UTLEY 


multiplying for a long time: Mr. Oakeshott generating 

scepticism from his Chair while the ghosts of Graham 
Wailas and Harold Laski glower: the first volume of Dr: J. L. 
Talmon’s massive analysis of The Origins of Totalitarian 
Democracy which appeared in 1952; Mr. Isaiah Berlin’s 
pedigree of contemporary tyranny (out of Liberty by Rousseau) 
which the Third Programme produced in the same year, and 
Mr. Beloff’s revival of Mill's objections to majority rule in an 
article in the Fortnightly in February, 1953, distinguished by 
commendation in The Times; all these are only random illus- 
trations of the point that those who enjoy sacrilege had better 
look elsewhere than to democracy for their target. It is the 
main theme of almost all intelligent writing about politics today 
that our contemporary troubles arise from the eighteenth 
century and are attributable to the rationalist tradition in poli- 
tical theory and the most popular minor theme is that majority 
rule, as an institution, has a permanent and increasing tendency 
to produce either dictatorship or bankruptcy or both. 

Lord Percy of Newcastle does not claim to be original in this 
latest contribution* to the evidence of the prosecution, but he 
has failed to do the most useful thing which he could have 
attempted, to distinguish the many different ingredients in the 
common complaint against democracy, and he has failed by 
falling into the common error of using the word in a bewilder- 
ing variety of senses. Starting with the large and now familiar 
idea that there is a fundamental difference between the religion 
of democracy which springs from Jacobinism and, in one of 
its forms, ends in Marxian Communism, and the system of 
political ideas and institutions which we cherish in this country 
and have been accustomed to describing loosely as “democracy,” 
he allows it to be blurred by using the word one minute to mean 
what he is attacking and the next to signify what he is defend- 
ing. To take only two of several possible illustrations of the 
results of this confusion, Lord Percy invokes Marx and Engels 
to support the view that democracy is the parent of Com- 
munism, pointing out that they maintained that ‘bourgeois 
democracy’ must necessarily precede the revolution (page 44, 
note 2), but the bourgeois democracy of which they spoke was 
the kind of democracy (i.e., government by discussion and 
consent) of which Lord Percy approves, and in so far as their 
prognostications were correct Lord Percy must be wrong; then, 
again, in wanting to ‘make the world safe for democracy’ 
President Woodrow Wilson cannot fairly be said to have been 
‘committing the old Liberal blunder of mistaking the dogma of 
popular sovereignty for the practice of parliamentary govern- 
ment by popular consent’ (page 106). It was precisely the prac- 
tice of parliamentary government by popular consent which he 
was trying to foster, albeit misguidedly. As a result of these 
inconsistencies, the reader is often left with really insoluble 
doubts about Lord Percy’s meaning. 

The complex arrangement of the book, which includes 
within a not very clear framework of analysis a good deal of 
pure and rather leisurely historical narrative, does not help to 
clear up the confusion. The conflict between something called 
‘Democracy’ or ‘Totalism,’ on the one hand, and something 


1) EMOCRACY is out. The symptoms of this have been 





* The Heresy of Democracy. By Lord Percy of Newcastle. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 18s.) 
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called ‘government by consent’ or ‘dualism’ (the second concept 
more nebulous than the first) on the other, simply crops 
up from time to time as a reminder that the argument js 
tending to a conclusion. The two sides remain in battle array 
throughout, but the line between them is obscure and shifting, 
and both armies are astonishingly heterogeneous. All French 
revolutionaries, the two Napoleons, the authors of the Weimar 
republic, all advocates of parliamentary sovereignty, Hitler and 
Stalin, are massed under one flag with their unwitting camp 
followers like President Wilson and, apparently, with §. 
Augustine as an only slightly detached chaplain, while Burke, 
the British Commonwealth, and all exponents of a somewhat 
indefinite idea, ‘the independent Church,’ are ranged against 
them. 


This is unfortunate, because Lord Percy’s life of John Knox 
did as much as any other book has ever done to illumine the 
nature of that fanaticism which is the malady of the age. To 
seek unity in Lord Percy’s reflections would be a worthy task 
but one too long to be undertaken here. It must suffice to say 
that in the bad tradition which Lord Percy is trying to distip- 
guish, there are three ingredients which ought to be separated 
with scrupulous care: the passion for universal harmony, for 
the perfect social justice which will remove all tensions: and 
reconcile all liberties. and which was the dominant and most 
dangerous passion of the eighteenth-century rationalists; the 
identification of this idea with the concept of majority rule. 
which was accomplished by Rousseau, and which has invested 
the most numerous and highly organised class in the com- 
munity with a cloak of moral infallibility; and the historical 
circumstance that all this has been accomplished within the 
framework of the nation-state so that popular arrogance has 
been aggravated by historical romanticism. This contemporary 
democratic and nationalistic totalitarianism springs from the 
very roots of Europe, and innumerable cherished ideas like that 
of a universal law and a natural order of justice have con- 
tributed to it; the task now is to reassert, without denying these 
ideas, qualifying and balancing elements in the European 
tradition, like the idea of the inevitability of human imperfec- 
tion and the belief that the just order is not a simple thing but 
a thing built up from an infinite series of compromises. 


In some respects, the prevailing preoccupation with the 
pedigree of ideas makes this task harder than it need be. It is 
always tempting to seek a clearly marked line of descent. It 
is always easy to forget that, in the realm of ideas, the state- 
ment that x produced y may mean one of several totally differ- 
ent things: it may mean that y is a logical inference from x, or 
a logical antithesis inherent in x: or it may mean that y is 
simply a natural reaction to x. The problem is further com- 
plicated by the habit of using expressions like ‘democracy 
to signify institutions as well as theories. The Liberal passion 
for a rational and rationally comprehensible social order is the 
parent of modern totalitarianism, the date of birth being the 
precise moment when Liberals discovered that the rational 
social order would not result automatically from unfettered 
individualism and must be sought through compulsion. To 
say this, however, is to describe the evolution of a particular 
type of mind; abstract Liberalism, in the course of its develop- 
ment, also helped to produce free institutions, and free institu- 
tions today find their best defence in arguments which have 
nothing to do with abstract Liberalism, nor have these institu- 
tions any necessary tendency to develop towards totalitarian- 
ism. Thus, the relationship between ideas and institutions, 
between thought and action, is infinitely subtle and elusive. 
Lord Percy has failed to disentangle this relationship and this 
is the chief defect of his book. Had he been content to confine 
himself to an essay, in the popular meaning of the word, his 
initial moment of illumination might have been sustained, 
but to be useful, his numerous excursions into political history 
would have had to be at once more thorough and more dis- 
criminating than they were. As it is, he gives the impression 
of having been overpowered by a potentially admirable, though 
not, of course, original, thesis. 
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Social Harmony 


The Augustan World. Life and Letters in Eighteenth - Century 
England. By A. R. Humphreys. (Methuen, 16s.) 


Me. HuMpHREYS'’S Augustan world picture is benevolent and 
largely complete. It has the merits of a weii-compiled anthology, 
and to read it is to approach, as nearly as one can within the con 
fines of a single book, the condition of being an Augustan. The 
retrospect is largely a pleasant one. Social harmony predominates: 
architecture, industry, trade, poetry and politics are activities con- 
sistent with one another, with civilisation, and with faith: perfec- 
tion is possible; man is sufficiently at home in the visible, social 
world to see his reasoned progress in it as the greatest good: the age 
of reason is the age of feeling, and man’s reasoned activities in it 
comply with a benign view of his nature as God created it; religion 
is compatible with humanism; Sense, Reason (even Passion), 
Order, Harmony, Truth, are the criteria of common judgement, 
refined by Taste, directed by Morals, towards the Virtue with 
which man’s Nature naturally fulfils itself. These are the valid 
commonplaces of Augustan polity which, reservations swept aside, 
Mr. Humphreys accepts as the mainstream of his period. 

And the details are, on the whole, compliant. Locke is the 
period's philosopher, Adam Smith the economist, Pope the 
refracting, perfecting prism through which the colours of the age 
are seen in due order and proportion. Life is man-sized, man- 
centred. Commenting on Adam Smith, Mr. Humphreys says: 

Without ignoring the fact that thousands of the labouring poo: 
fared very badly in the eighteenth century, still worse as Jaisser 
faire grew in prestige, we may still feel that small-scale free enter- 
prise looks more compatible with human nature (even if experience 
qualifies the notion) than do combines, cartels, unions, Boards. 
Authorities and Mass Observations, Necessary as modern organi 
sation is, it dwarfs the individual; dangerous in its consequences as 
The Wealth of Nations was, it breathes the air of humanity. 

In the mid-eighteenth century, industry is an addition to nature, 
trade an extension of it. In 1757, Dyer could refer to ‘the sounding 
caves of high Brigantium, and mean Sheffield (though three years 
later Horace Walpole called it ‘one of the foulest towns in Eng- 


75 


land’), A contemporary historian of Birmingham could write, “A 
barbarous and a commercial people is a contradiction.’ Mention 
Blake and the opposite is apparent, but that the wealth of industry 
and its trade-links underpinned the Augustan spirit and nourished 
poetry is apparent also. It was so only for a short period. Locke, 
Adam Smith, and Pope are representative Augustans, but so is 
Burke. Mr. Humphreys says of him: 
His French Revolution pamphlets are a disturbing part of his 
work; prescient though they are, they have nevertheless a fury, 
a possession, that for some purposes may be good political intuition 
but is not good political thinking. 

But—most important—Burke was right, what he felt was appro- 
priate. More than anything else, the French Revolution ended 
social harmony, and destroyed the Augustan age. Mr. Humphreys 
sees the eighteenth century too exclusively in its own social and 
literary terms to anticipate or explain what came out of it. Social 
and literary history, the history of ideas, require economic history 
to ground them, and this is not in Mr. Humphreys’s purview. He 
includes so much, however, that it would be unreasonable to 
complain. 

There is one other reservation which is allied to the extent of his 
success. The sought-after impact of life on the Augustans takes 
him to the minor writers, and there is great wealth among the 
smaller items of his collection. His catholic enthusiasm serves 
history, but not criticism, as he almost admits in his preface. The 
measure of Augustan life cannot be abstracted from the quality of 
what they thought and felt, and wrote, which was often meagre. 
And Mr. Humphreys is so thoroughly absorbed in the humanism 
of Augustan man that Jacobean man and Victorian man seem 
incomplete to him. This is, in its way, unhistorical, and uncon- 
temporary, too. The excellences of Pope and Johnson, Fielding 
and Smollett, Reynolds and Gainsborough, are well evidenced, but 
we may incline more to Hogarth, Swift and Blake. Mr. Humphreys 
admits that they don’t quite fit in. But, then, if Mr. Humphreys 
was the keeper of a gallery, he would be almost equally fond of 
each of the rooms, and this says nothing to detract from the 
benevolent, inclusive merit of The Augustan World. 

CLIFFORD COLLINS 








Small Homes 


Practical photographs and expert 
articles solve your planning, 

° ° ANN 
building, equipment and 
furnishing problems 


This special edition of IDEAL HOME 
Magazine deals in a practical, sensible 
way with all the problems of living in 
smaller homes. It contains something of 
value to every home-lover. You must place 
an order NOW! 


This fully illustrated guide to a perfect 
small home includes . . . 


Plans of ten small houses and bungalows 
Making a four-room fiat from one 
room. Adaptable furniture for 
purpose rooms. How to make a small 
home look large. Furniture and wall- 
papers for small rooms. Comfort in a 
caravan or a boat. Equipment for the 
small kitchen. Beauty and productivity in 
the garden 


OUT TUESDAY 
JANUARY 25th 


two- 





Sa ets 
© Ideal Home by Rowland Hilder, R.1 
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An Economist’s Testimony 


The Inter-War Years and Other Papers. A selection from the 
writings of Hubert Douglas Henderson, edited by Henry 
Clay. (Clarendon Press, 42s.) 

AN appetite for the economic writings of the late Sir Hubert 

Henderson was excited by the publication last year of a supple- 

ment to the Oxford Economic Papers in which Henderson's work- 

ing career was described by a number of his colleagues. The story 

Started with the editorship of The Nation from 1923 to 1930, then 

moved to the Treasury, 1930 to 1934, followed by Oxford, a return 

to the Treasury during the war years and then Oxford again. 

The present volume covers the same span, but it is written not 
by Henderson's colleagues but by himself. It is a contemporary’s 
account of important events and many of the papers, which were 
written while in the Government service, have not been published 
before. 

The publication could scarcely be more timely. The extra- 
ordinary economic upheavals of the inter-war years have passed 
into history, leaving behind them a potent myth which ursil 
recently was too much the subject of political controversy to be 
examined seriously. Now at last the Conservative Party has 
extracted itself from the association with unemployment which it 
earned in the Thirties and a realistic appraisal of a complicated 
period has become possible. 

Even apart from politics the inter-war years are difficult to 
understand. They were the Homeric period for economists. Pre- 
sided over but not controlled by Lord Keynes, the professors 
invaded the battlefield from which the leaders of industry and the 
politicians had retired without credit. An academic controversy 
ensued which the public was scarcely able to follow. Nevertheless 
an impression remains to this day that some sort of diagnosis was 
worked out and that it was predominantly Keynesian. Henderson's 
testimony shows that this view is in many cases too simple and in 
some respects quite unwarranted. 

It is not possible to summarise Keynes’s views. They were often 
intricate and difficult, and they changed with a disconcerting 
facility. But the Keynesian impression which survives is twofold; 
first, that there should have been more inflation almost through- 
out the inter-war period and, second, that the rate of interest will 
do little or nothing to balance savings and investment at a level 
high enough to secure full employment. 

The view that the rate of interest was, in Keynes's phrase, ‘an 
independent variable’ was first attacked by Henderson in the 
Spectator in February, 1936, following the publication of the 
General Theory. The doctrine, however, got a secure hold and 
was tested in practice by Dr. Dalton during his tenure of the 
Exchequer. Dalton had everything on his side, a complete set of 
physical controls, both external and internal, and a volume of 
public debt that dominated the securities market, but the rate of 
interest declined to be dragooned. It varied, but not in accord 
with official policy. It was independent, but not independent of the 
forces of supply and demand. 

Writing in the Treasury in 1944, Henderson foresaw some of 
the errors that were to be made in post-war economic policy : 

The central prescription for the future of what Lord Keynes calls 
‘theoretical economic analysis’. is to combine an eventual return 
to economic /aisser faire (after a transition period during which it 
is recognised that many controls will be necessary, but which it is 
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hoped will be brief) with throwing financial orthodoxy to the 

winds. Under conditions of great external weakness, such Pee 

we must expect, the more probable result of such a policy woylg 
be a currency collapse. 

The collapse duly occurred, in 1947 and again in 1949, but. such 
is the power of ideas once they have taken hold. no (¢ hancellor 
dared to touch the orthodox Bank Rate weapon until 195], 

The other strand of Keynesian doctrine, the need of inflation— 
of an increase in the quantity of money—to maintain employment 
remains, comparatively speaking, intact. Recently the US Federa| 
Reserve System has earned itself much credit by warding off a 
recession in this way. But the Americans, it must be noted, were 
fighting a cyclical phenomenon. The experience of the post-war 
world has not shown, as Keynes believed it would, a chronic 
tendency for investment to fall too low. 

The question remains, was this doctrine true of the inter-war 
years, and will it become true again? Henderson maintains stouth 
that on the whole monetary deflation was not the cause of up. 
employment between 1923 and 1929, at any rate as far as Britain 
was concerned. The cause was, he says, the change in world condj- 
tions which robbed our staple export industries of their markets, 
At home there was no ‘deficiency of aggregate purchasing power’ 
and ‘there was never before a period of such rapid expansion jp 
the South of England.’ 

The argument cannot be reproduced here, but it is cogent and 
important. One day the world will again enter into a period of 
general deflation and it is desirable that the lessons of the last 
occasion should be properly digested before this happens. 

Chere are in this volume of Henderson's writings a number of 
other issues which are both interesting and topical. In his lifetime 
he played the role of Cassandra too often, and we ought now 
perhaps to listen to his warning, uttered in 1948, lest the discredit 
of planning should lead to a too naive reversion to the unfettered 
price system. JEREMIAH ASHE 


Poems for Children 


All Day Long. Edited by Pamela Whitlock. (Oxford, 21s.) 


PART-AUTHOR Of several widely read novels for children, Miss 
Whitlock should be well qualified to choose poetry for them. Yet 
perhaps her very success with middle-grade youngsters has made 
her play disappointingly safe, seldom venturing beyond limits 
already set by The Dragon Book. Her large anthology falls short 
of The Poet's Tongue in conception and has less real variety of 
tone than Mr. Bebbington’s far smaller collections. There is much 
on the credit side: notable pieces by Roy Campbell, Day Lewis, 
Gascoyne, Frost, and the selections from Tagore and Waley will 
give particular freshness too often missing from the schoolroom 
Miss Whitlock has picked, furthermore, Traherne’s “The World 
and a fine section from ‘Man’s Mortality,’ but while for sophisti- 
cated young readers (a growing bunch despite moans about TV) 
there is nothing of the subtle calibre of “My Last Duchess’ or even 
Auden’s ‘The Witnesses,” one also misses any ‘low’ hill-billy or 
shanty verse. There is little indeed to be sung, saving Stevenson’ 
‘Skye. The poems are skilfully divided to match the varied phases 
of a child’s day: this makes for unity and ease but with the danger 
of including many poems as if for the general pattern rather than 
for individual merit, while Kipling, Lawrence, Auden, MacNeice, 
all with strong appeal for children, are feebly represented. There 
are altogether too many anthology clichés (Star Talk. ‘Meg 
Merrilies,” ‘London Snow,’ ‘Everyone Sang,’ ‘Lepanto,’ “When all 
the world was young, lad’). Certainly children enjoy them but they 
could scarcely have avoided them already. Despite the twentieth- 
century emphasis (no Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton) the total 
effeet is not very contemporary. Satire is missing though the backs 
of exercise books show how children enjoy and perhaps need tt 
There is humour (Belloc, Lear, Ogden Nash, ‘Macavity’) bul 
insufficient, and most of it surely familiar. James Reeves can evoke 
lost atmospheres but genuine folk-lore and legend are virtually a 
untouched as city landscape and myth. In the section ‘Battles 
Long Ago, Chesterton and Belloc are in full stride in compan) 
with Hardy’s ‘Trafalgar Day’ and Day Lewis's fine “Watching 
Post,’ but no indignation, no pity, nothing coarse. Horatius but no 
Danny Deever. Can children too have too much Beauty and Good 
Taste? Or is it that the beauty here is rather monotonous, no! 
helped by somewhat genteel illustrations? Most anthologies of an\ 
stature provoke dissatisfaction, however, and this carping should 
not prevent teachers, parents and Best Friends buying copies ol 
1/1 Day Long at once. PETER VANSITTARI 
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YOU WILL BE 


Money saved should 
MONEY IN POCKET : 


be safeguarded 


| Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the 
effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it carn more money for you by 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to the 
day of withdrawal. 


* lwett t tn The 
SAFE-KEEPING 0//4c 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


This Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1 
to £5,000. Interest is paid half-yearly. No charges; no 


or 1956 
depreciation of capital ; no trouble in withdrawals. 


Fa ana eee THE PLANET BUILDING SCICIETY 


} 
| 
| 
1416 COCKSPUR STREET e Telephone: Whitehall 4444 | PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONI)JON, E.C.2 








If you travel to 
Australia and back 
during the quiet season 


Special First Class Fares 
from £200 


Outwards—| Feb to 31 May 1955 
Homewards—| Sep to 31 Dec 1955 f 








122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.2 @ Telephone: AVEnue 8000 (Tel: MONarch 8985) 
OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 

















In so many ways 
National Plasties contribute 
to home comfort... 








In all these familiar products plastics mouldings made by National 
Plastics play their essential part. Radio and television sets, washing 
machines and refrigerators—products which were 
luxuries but a few years ago—now find their 
place in millions of homes. And in all of them 
moulded plastics of many kinds add to their 
efficiency and attractive appearance. 
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" REFRIGERATORS (SALES) LTD. 
—— 
VENTORASION Sales organisation for British Moulded Plastics Limited 
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Grove Renewed 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Fifth Edition, edited 
by Eric Blom. (Macmillan, £36.) 


STATISTICS first—9 volumes; 8,516 pages of roughly 1,000 words 
per page; 75 plates and numerous other illustrations, mainly of 
instruments, of which about 500 are shown in all; 456 contribu- 
tors, from John Hullah (b. 1812) to the Society for Cultural 
Relations with the USSR, 186 of whom are new; about 250 major 
new entries and 5,000 shorter ones, comprising half the work. 
This is the most radical revision the dictionary has undergone in 
the seventy-six years of its existence. As well as additions, there 
have been many removals and replacements. The important 
removals are the long articles by Grove, the founder and first 
editor, on Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Schubert, to be replaced 
by new, shorter articles. Of these, the late William McNaught’s 
Beethoven is less illuminating than might have been hoped for 
from this thoughtful and original writer, with a good deal of 
not quite convincing purple. The Mendelssohn, by Percy M. 
Young, is still very long (twenty-four pages), and nearly all 
biography, with only two pages on the music. Best of the three 
is Maurice J. E. Brown’s on Schubert, a biographically and 
musically well-balanced and informative survey. 

Several other articles on major composers are new. Some of 
these improve considerably on the earlier entries, notably those 
of Léon Vallas on Berlioz and d'Indy, Winton Dean on Bizet, 
Arthur Hedley on Chopin, Wilfrid Mellers on Couperin and 
Rameau, Frank Walker on Wolf, Verdi and Pergolesi, and 
Professor Abraham on Schumann, Borodin and _ Balakirev. 
Brahms, who badly needed a new piece, is done by Philip 
Radcliffe, soundly but rather naively, as if Brahms and his period 
were less familiar than they are. Percy Young’s new Wagner 
article, like his Mendelssohn, is mainly biographical, and on the 
music does not supersede the old one, which had more to say 
about the development of the composer's style. 

One or two articles on composers have been retained that 
might have been supplanted or augmented. Fifteen pages for 
Bach, compared with seventeen for Berlioz, is not enough, and 
Terry's excellent factual account might well have been augmented 
with a study of the musical style to put the proportions right. 
The old article on Handel by Scott Goddard is similarly short, 
and it seems surprising that there is nothing much new to be said 
about Purcell, Lully, Buxtehude, Vivaldi, Boccherini, Telemann, 
or even Clementi and Dittersdorf, such as there is in Professor 
Lewis's article on Schiitz or Peter Gradenwitz’s on Stamitz. 
Ernest Walker's well-informed but not wholly sympathetic 
Debussy now seems slightly out of focus, and the old Rakhmaninov 
entry, with brief additions, is cruelly short and sharp, especially 
in comparison with, for instance, the handsome pieces on Medtner 
and Skriabin. And something more in the way of a summing up 
of Strauss would have been appropriate. The same is true of one 
or two modern composers—Hindemith for instance, or Holst, 
or Stravinsky, who is done with incomplete sympathy by Rollo 
Myers. 

Myers also does modern French music. Otherwise most modern 
composers are done by writers native (in effect if not in fact) to 
their country, in general knowledgeably and soundly, though the 
Swiss contributor is slightly parochial, and there are a few 
inadequate entries—Roy Harris, K. A. Hartmann, Charles Ives, 
Rolf Liebermann and Shostakovich. For more internationally 
established modern composers the editor has usually been able 
to find authoritative English writers, as in the excellent entries 
on Schoenberg (Humphrey Searle), Messiaen (Felix Aprahamian) 
and Copland (Wilfrid Mellers). Modern British music is dealt 
with by numerous writers of varying persuasions. Frank Howes 
is outstanding on Vaughan Williams and Britten. Walton needed 











Spectator Competition for Schools 


Three prizes of eight guineas each are offered to boys and 

girls at school in the United Kingdom or Eire for (a) a story 

of not more than 1.500 words, (b) an essay of not more than 

1.200 words. or (c) a sonnet. Entries must reach the 
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something more authoritative than Kenneth Avery's naive and 
disproportionately long chronological survey. 

On more general subjects there are fewer changes but many 
additions. The ‘academic’ entries (harmony, counterpoint, etc.) 
are done by Dr. H. K. Andrews, somewhat conservatively and 
with curiously selective bibliographies. On ‘Chromaticism’ 
Dyson's entry remains, but its last paragraph now appears absurd, 
Parry on ‘Form’ also remains, with some revisions, and so do 
the articles on ‘Sonata’ and ‘Variations, quite justifiably, 
although all badly need some additions to deal with twentieth. 
century developments—something like William Mann’s survey 
of the twentieth century in the entirely new composite article on 
‘Song,’ which is comprehensive and excellent, even though he does 
not write with full authority on the contribution of some remoter 
nations. Not all the new historical surveys are equally good 
F. H. Shera’s on ‘Symphony,’ little more than a dull succession 
of brief descriptions of the familiar repertory works, in chrono- 
logical order, with no attempt at any summary of symphonic 
trends, is much less illuminating than the old entry. And Gordon 
Jacob on ‘Orchestration’ is more didactic and less historically 
informative than Wallace in the earlier edition. One article that 
did badly need replacing, and has been left hardly altered, is 
the composite one on ‘Opera,’ which is now rather out of date. 

Of the new subjects the most important is a series of articles 
by Robert Donington on interpretation, ornamentation, and other 
matters connected with performance, mostly of old music, with 
one odd little entry on ‘A¢sthetics,, which might as well not have 
been written. There is an excellent series on acoustics and related 
subjects by LI. S. Lloyd. Other new, or virtually new, subjects 
dealt with at length are ‘Cinema Organ,’ ‘Film Music’ (both very 
impressive); ‘Jazz’ (historically more informative than Professor 
Abraham’s old note, but without its keen comment); and, longest 
of all, on ‘Folk Music,’ a composite study of 240 pages on the 
music of 47 nations. 

So much for the contributors. What of the editor’s own con- 
tribution? His is the credit for the enormously enlarged scope 
of the edition and the many new subjects covered, of which 
‘Voice Training,’ on which nothing useful ever has been, or, it 
seems, can be said or written, is the only intruder. And since he 
has chosen his contributors, he takes some responsibility for what 
they have written—responsibility meaning in most cases credit. 
The number of his own entries must run well into four figures. 
They include articles on major figures as different as Gluck, 
Fauré, Bloch and Reger, as well as many others, and a brilliant 
appreciation of Sullivan. Typographically he has made immense 
improvements, with the entries picked out in heavy, bold type, 
and beautifully clear catalogues of works. Only in his discon- 
tinuing the printing of the list of contributors at the beginning 
of each volume has he made a mistake—and that will probably 
be much less troublesome to the ordinary user than to the 
reviewer, whose wanting to identify so many initials one after 
another is exceptional. Now as much Blom’s as Grove’s Diction- 
ary, the new edition is without equal among music dictionaries 
anywhere, and is likely to remain in the lead for a long time 

COLIN MASON 


New Novels 


We Are Utopia. By Stefan Andres. (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) 

The Big Pick-up. By Elleston Trevor. (Heinemann, | 2s. 6d.) 
Sweet Witch. By Richard Llewellyn. (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 
No Man is an Island. By Donald McLean. (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 


Good Morning, Miss Dove. By Frances Gray Patton. (Gollancz, 
10s. 6d.) 
Herr ANDRES'S Short novel We Are Utopia is the first work of his 
that I've looked at. It is technically able and shows a marked degree 
of self-confidence. In its hundred pages it tells the story of the 
unexpected return of a lapsed priest, Paco Hernandes, to his 
one-time monastery, now being used as a temporary prison. The 
commander, Lieutenant Gutierrez, allows him to be confined in 
his old cell. There Paco lives for a while again in the Blesséd Isles 
that he had created from the damp stains on the ceiling, 
remembers, and tries to weigh up, the life of meditation he left 
for ships and women and—-now-—for war and death. The fenente, 
a bumbling, pitiful, brutal, human figure, wants to be confessed. 
And Paco, to whom a secret escape-way is open and who has 
icquired a knife, is torn between a priestly duty (that he had 
hatred of the murderer of his 


considered over) and a soldier's 
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brothers. The conflict is largely expressed in talk which is not 
always of interest to the non-Catholic; but it develops in a charged 
atmosphere, sombre and sinister, like a heavy evening before 
thunder which makes the release of the final scene as cleansing as 
lightning. 

This is altogether a remarkable little book and its central debate, 
although wordy, is beautifully managed. Herr Andres has certain 
obvious affinities with the earlier Koestler; We Are Utopia is the 
Yogi-Commissar conflict expressed in Catholic terms. It will be 
interesting to see something longer by him; for this is one of those 
deeply distilled, strangely central statements (like Vercors’s Le 
Silence de la Mer for example), which acquire a validity out of 
all proportion to their intrinsic merit. Certainly, the handling 
of the development of the relationship between the two men with 
its subtle and economical unfolding of character gives one grounds 
to hope that in Stefan Andres there exists a new German writer 
of some importance. 

Mr. Trevor also writes about war. But The Big Pick-up is in a 
very different tradition. This is documentary at its middling best. 
Here are the same huddled, frightened, tired figures: Tubby, 
Lofty, Mike; here’s the coward who just can’t help himself; here 
are the lost, gentlemanly RAF types (with flash-backs to sports 
cars and faithless wives): here’s the fundamental documentary 
hero, stocky, inarticulate, indestructible, conscientious Corporal 
Binns of Ealing Studios, Giles and all the readable books that have 
so far come out of the last war. For while the Twenties produced 
Sassoon and Blunden and Journey's E-nd, the Fifties have produced 
Corporal Binns and his oppo’s. Mr. Trevor has written him 
accurately and sincerely. The whole panicky sweep of the retreat 
to Dunkirk moves with pace and authenticity; there is a rare 
flavour of truth in the haphazardness of the journey. Mr. Trevor 
has done his best: and it’s a solid, worthy best. But still the docu- 
mentary tradition, now nearly worked out, clogs the channel of 
full communication and substitutes a preconceived Nobility of 
the Little Man for real feeling at those precise moments when 
feeling is needed. 

Sweet Witch is an unashamed pot-boiler. We last met Mr. 
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Llewellyn hocus-pocussing on an amusement pier in California. 
But now we return to the original seam of gold: wild Wales and 
no nonsense, mark you. This is an historical caper for eleven-year- 
olds with a spirited,»titled heroine; a gouty old admiral; a 
Napoleonic invasion which is beaten off by an army of women; a 
witch called Grannie Shinkin-Shon-Y-Gatto; a spirited American 
hero who grows nearly black roses and believes in democracy; a 
lecherous excise officer ((Come, a kiss. Then we'll see what's 
more to be done for reasonable terms, hah?’); a secret society of 
smugglers whose chief is called the Bowman (guess who he is); and 
lashings of local colour, all lilting and lovely, enough to make 
you loathe leeks for ever. The book will sell well. And the cynicism 
is SO engaging as to be enjoyable. The one fault I can find with 
Sweet Witch is that Mr. Llewellyn describes the shape of his 
heroine's breasts only once (they are, you will be pleased to know, 
iike apples); and once is not enough for a real historical best-seller. 

Both Mr. McLean and Mrs. Frances Gray Patton are as dis- 
arming as Mr. Llewellyn; not from a likeable raffishness but from 
a quiet, naive charm which makes their dissimilar books pleasing 
and harmless indulgences, like crumpets or getting up late on 
Sunday. No Man is an Island tells a clearly semi-autobiographical 
story of a boy growing up in the backwoods of Australia during 
the years of the First World War. Mr. McLean has an ear for 
anecdote and an eye for eccentricity. And while he occasionally 
takes everything a bit seriously (every other down-and-out you 
meet quotes Ruskin and Marx and William Morris) he leaves you 
with a feeling of having lived a little through the early days of 
Broken Hill; and with the certainty that he'd be pleasant company. 
His casual storytelling works better than it should. 

In Good Morning, Miss Dove, Mrs. Patton deals with the life 
of a spinster geography teacher in a small American town. And 
although much of it could qualify as a /ocus classicus of American 
moral sentimentality (as Good-bye, Mr. Chips could for British), 
the deft writing and the genteel avoidance of the inside of the 
inside of Miss Dove's mind give it the kind of charm that a 
sampler has. I don’t like the illustrations, but aunts, for whom this 
is a perfect birthday present, will. JOHN METCALF 
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Ey MRS. WILSON, FOR NEXT YEAR’S AIRLINERS 


Keeping Britain ahead in the air by building new airliners is a big 

job — and calls for a lot of skilled people. But — when you’re thanking 
them all — please don’t forget Mrs. Wilson. Mrs. Wilson — and nearly 
2 million passengers like her — flew BEA last year. Her ticket helps 


(for example) to put more Viscounts and more Elizabethans 
in the air. It also helps BEA to send development 
engineers to advise on the building of the 

airliners of the future. It’s people like Mrs. Wilson who 
make Britain’s civil air supremacy possible, 


fly BEA _ 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


A Concise Economic History of Britain (1750- 


1939). By W. H. B. Court. (Cambridge 
University Press, 21s.) 
Economic history has not yet received the 


attention it deserves. Those who wish to have an 
introduction to the subject, and students who 
wish to find how far the research of the last few 
decades has revised previous judgements, would 
be well advised to read the excellent account 
given in Professor Court’s book. To cover two 
centuries of economic life in a book of 340 pages 
requires a capacity for intellectual integration 
and abnegation which only a master of the sub- 
ject could achieve. Moreover, Professor Court 
has an economy of phrase and a directness of 
approach which enable him to be both compre- 
hensive and concise. He disclaims originality ina 
subject to which so many contribute but on every 
page the subject is illuminated by acute observa- 
tions which set the problems in the right context 
and give them a new significance. Indeed a great 
merit of the book is the way in which the reader 
is made aware of the significance of the economic 
facts; the author does not share the view that 
the social costs of economic development can be 
ignored, 

in the first part of the book there is an excel- 
lent account of the changes in industrial and 
financial commercial organisation which laid the 
foundations of Victorian supremacy; in addition 
Professor Court indicates the trend of opinion 
and legislation, which reflected something of the 
problems that these changes brought in their 
train. In the second part, Professor Court is 
concerned to trace with great care the strands of 
economic life which have borne the main weight 
of our economic destiny from the Victorian era 
up to the beginning of the Second World War. 
Here many current problems can be seen in the 
making at the end of the century and followed 
through the changes of the inter-war period. 


SPECTATOR, 


It is to be hoped that Professor Court’s sugges 
tion that an official collection of British historical 
Statistics should be prepared, will come to the 
notice of the appropriate authorities. In this, we 
are at a considerable disadvantage compared 
with the much younger economic community 
across the Atlantic. WILLIAM HORNBY 


An Illustrated History of English Literature. 
Volume Two: Ben Jonson to Samuel Johnson. 
By A. C. Ward. (Longmans, Green and Co., 
25s.) 

THE best feature of this book is undoubtedly the 

contribution of Miss Elizabeth Williams, who 

has selected and annotated a large number of 
coloured plates, engravings, and fascimiles. 

These portraits, title-pages and documents are 

always interesting and often (as in the reproduc- 

tion of William Hole’s title-page for the Workes of 

Ben Jonson, 1616) really illuminating. Mr. 

Ward’s accompanying commentary is amusing 

and readable, but is really no more than a cement 

for these bricks. The illustrations would make 
the book an excellent teaching instrument in 
schools, as long as there is some qualified 
teacher on hand to prevent the young from 
absorbing wholesale some of Mr. Ward's more 
erratic judgements, such as that Johnson's 
banity of Human Wishes shows a ‘specious but 
essentially gimcrack cynicism’ and lacks ‘genuine 
satirical conviction,’ and in general to warn them 
that the author’s opinions are very much his own. 
Such a teacher would probably conclude that his 
charges could be safely left to read the sections 
which deal with prose writers—Swift and Defoe 
are intelligently discussed—but that it would 
hardly be right to leave them under the impres- 
sion that Mr. Ward's perfunctory treatment of 

Donne, and his hardly less inadequate section on 

Milton, represent the state of mature literary 

opinion. For both young and older readers, 

however, the useful illustrations, and the gener- 
ally handsome production, make the book quite 
well worth the price asked. JOHN WAIN 
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Primitive India. Translated from the French 
of V. de Golish by Nadine Peppard. 

(Harrap, 30s.) 

No disrespect is intended to the authors of this 
book in describing their anthropology as amateur. 
They admit themselves that they embarked upon 
the study of four primitive communities in Indig 
for the love of it, simply because their firy 
encounters with tribal life offered them such a 
wealth of new visual experiences. It is not by 
chance that they showed this perceptiveness, 
because they were all three architects, from the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. As ‘Expédition 
Tortue’ they had travelled through North Africa 
and the Middle East, studying ‘the origins and 
development of architectural forms’—a generous 
enough assignment—when at the end of their 
journey they decided to visit some of India’s 
primitive communities. The pretext was that in 
their contemporary wooden buildings they might 
find the prototypes of the earliest surviving stone 
temples. It is evident, how >ver, that this was 
only an excuse, because the eighty-two photo- 
graphs which form the essence of this book deal 
primarily with people. 

There are superb photographs indeed, lyrical, 
spontaneous and dramatic, full of the excite- 
ment of discovering new-old ways of living. One 
at least of the colour plates would not look out of 
place in an Impressionist exhibition. In each of 
the four tribes which they visited the stress has 
been upon individuals whether resting (A quoi 
révent les jeunes filles?) or intent upon the un- 
familiar business of their daily lives. The 
definition of these plates is so good that an 
anthropologist could construct an outline of each 
tribe’s material culture from the incidental details 
alone. The text is sparing, and like the pictures is 
both lyrical and impressionistic. For facts about 
these tribes the professional anthropologists are 
more reliable guides, but for the pleasures of 
vicarious exploration this vivid array of photo- 
graphscould not easily be bettered. G. M. CARSTAIRS 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


A Year of Great Activity 


Increased Gold and Dollar 


Reserve 
Tue Annual General Meeting for the year 1955 
of the Stockholders of Barclays Bank Limited 
will be held on February 10th at the Head 
Office, 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 

Ihe following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement of the Chairman, Mr 
Anthony William Tuke: 

In the business world in th's country it has 
yveen a Vear of great activity, though there have 
been no spectacular events. if we except the 
recent revelation of the progress which has 
been made since the w n the application of 
the principles of atomic energy to peaceful 
uses; progress which m for all that we can 
foresee today. be the erunt ‘ second 
Industrial Revolution Wi hav seen no 
strokes of genius bb Governmental or other 
iwthoerittes m hor | ‘ ut more controls 
have been removed 1 indus nd com 

vwree have turther d onstrated the r power 
te expand when lone. Even the most 
obstinate Bourbo " surely see that ite m 
this country has be lw More ceable in the 
last few \eurs, eve if nwo ois a littl more 
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Some anxiety has been expressed in recent 
weeks about the possible recurrence of infla- 
tion, of which there is always a danger at a 
time of very full employment. Without doubt 
much of the expansion of the supply of money 
in the past year has been required by higher 
production and by the increase in our reserves 
ot gold and dollars. There is in fact no 
economic barometer for the exact measurement 
of inflationary pressure, There are certain 
symptoms by which danger can be recognised, 
such as rising prices, especially of raw materials 
ind wholesale goods: shortages in the shops 
und delays in deliveries; a rapid and continuous 
deterioration in our balance of trade; in fact, an 
excess of demand over supply in any field. With 
the important exception of the labour market 
and possibly of the Stock Exchange, it cannot 
be said at the moment that any of these dan- 
gerous symptoms is apparent, and even in the 
labour market the pressure is by no means 
uniform throughout the United Kingdom. 
There are certain places where the supply still 
exceeds the demand, notably in Northern 
Ireland, where several subsidiary factories have 
already been set up by English Industrialists 
with encouragement from the Government. 
There is, however, a general feeling that dan- 
ger is not tar below the surface, and if this is a 
correct diagnosis the ‘good’ Budget which is so 
confidently anticipated on all sides may prove 
alter all to have been a mirage. 

The continued increase in our prosperity 
throughout last year was the more remarkable 
in the face of a distinct recession of business 
turnover in the United States of America, a 
phenomenon which might have been expected 
to provoke serious react ons in this country. In 
tact, we took it in our stride, even if no one can 
say quite how we managed it. In economic 
forecasting the only thing that seems certain 1s 
its uncertainty. It is, | believe, ail a question of 
confidence 


CASTLEFIELD (KLANG) RUBBER 
ESTATE 


Dividend 10 per cent. 


THe 48th annual general meeting of Castlefield 
(Klang) Rubber Estate, Ltd.. was held on 
January 14 in London, Mr. Jack Addinsell, 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the vearf to June 30, 1954 

The profit before taxation was £44,087 
against £88,724, but in comparing these figures 
account must be taken of the substantial loss 
of revenue from tin tribute on completion of 
mining as forecast last year; against this there 
were credits for some arrears of refundable 
replanting cess. Profit after taxation was 
£26,905 compared with £43,474 last year. 
Your directors recommend a dividend of 10 
per cent., absorbing £11,000 net, and the trans- 
fer to Replanting Reserve of £15,000. 

The crop for the year at 2.276.611 Ib. showed 
a reduction compared with the previous year, 
but in spite of this lower output some further 
reduction in production cost was achieved; 
this was unfortunately more than offset by the 
continued fall in the price of rubber. 

During the latter half of 1954 we have been 
pressing forward with our replanting and new 
planting programme to the extent that labour 
and supervision have allowed. 

With regard to the 600 acres of tin-bearing 
land at Castlefield Estate which the company 
sold to Petaling Tin Limited, I told you in my 
last statement that the necessary survey before 
sub-division of titles might take as long as 
two years to complete. We have now been 
advised by Government that it is hoped to 
make a start on the survey early in 1955. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By 


Tuls is the season for the bank chairmen’s 
annual homilies and we look for the usual 
wideace of sound economic or classical 
raining as the individual case may be. Mr. 
anthony Tuke made a flying start for 
farclays with an apt quotation from 
Horace. When he turned to his socialist 
gitics he kept firmly to plain English. 
He hoped that if his words should reach 
the eyes of ‘any doubting Thomas or 
envious Casca’ they would allay his doubts 
orabate his envy. This followed the passage, 
as you can imagine, in which he justified the 
raising of industriz al dividends. Who are the 
principal beneficiaries, he asks, but the 
multitude of men and women, individually 
byno means rich, who are investors in their 
own right or through the medium of insur- 
ance companies, pension funds and other 
corporate bodies? Between 1938 and 1953 
industrial wages have been increased on the 
average by 200 per cent. and dividends by 
only 50 per cent. Who is going to invest new 
money in industry if he cannot expect a 
good return on it when times are good? 
These are proper questions to ask, but Mr. 
Tuke runs the risk of having them turned 
yainst the joint stock banks, one of whom 
has now increased its dividenas three years 
in succession, and two for the second time 
running. Are the banks at all dependent on 
asupply of risk capital? Must they increase 
their dividends when times are good in order 
to make sure of getting it? Not apparently 
nthe case of Barclays, whose shareholders 
were told by Mr. Tuke that the issued capital 
would be further increased from time to 
time in order to keep pace with the growth 
n fixed assets and that ‘in present condi- 
tions this would best be achieved by the 
occasional capitalisation of reserves.’ As the 
time has not yet arrived for a further cap- 
italisation of reserves the Barclays share- 
holders are being consoled by an extra 
special dividend of 2 per cent. Remunera- 
tion for risk-bearing is not the appropriate 
excuse for raising bank dividends. 


* * * 


Mr. Tuke is, of course, correct in saying 
that industrial risk capital must have its 
proper compensation if the supply of it is 
not to be held up and if industrial develop- 
ment is not to be restricted. But the case of 
the socialist critic, as I understand it, is 
that it tends to be over-remunerated in 
boom times for the risks which it is running. 
1 do not think that this case is made out. 


There are trades today—cinemas for 
txample—which can raise no equity capital 
because the risks have never been ade- 


quately compensated. The directors of in- 
dustrial companies declaring dividends in 
the last six months of 1954 distributed 38.5 
per cent. of available profits against 39.5 
per cent. in the same period of 1953. This 
Suggests that the more liberal distribution 
policy the board-room ‘revolution’ of the 
1950s—is coming to an end and that future 
increases in dividends will have to be 
Strictly earned by higher profits. It is a fact 
that industrial companies in Great Britain 
distribute a smaller proportion of their 
tarnings than their opposite numbers in 
America. If the average company director is 
left to decide for himself, without dictation 
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from the politicians, he will generally 
plough back from his profits sufficient for 
the renewal and modernisation of his plant 
and if there is enough left over for an in- 
crease in dividend he will give it only if he 
thinks it likely that he can maintain the 
increase in future years. And every director, 
as Mr. Tuke points out, regards the payment 
of fair wages—which is the result of bar- 
gaining with powerful trade unions—as a 
first charge on the gross receipts of his 
company. The idea that the cash interests 
of workers and shareholders must clash is 
a fallacy. 


81 


There are certain industries where the 
shareholder has some right to complain that 
he is not getting sufficient compensation for 
his equity risks. Last year shipping com- 
panies distributed only 28.8 per cent. of 
their available earnings. Dissatisfied share- 
holders of P. and O. have actually formed 
a shareholders’ association whose spokes- 
men have met the chairman and pressed for 
higher dividends. As a result of this agita- 
tion the board has called in Lazards and 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths to review the 
whole capital structure and make recom- 
mendations, which will be reported to 
shareholders at the meeting in May. The 
success of this mutinous campaign may 
induce shareholders in other shipping 
companies—Furness Withy, for example— 
to follow suit. 


Company Notes 


By 


THE Stock Exchange account ended on 
fuesday with a good deal of irregularity. 
This was due to protit-taking which was 
no doubt prompted, as far as ‘investment’ 
shares were concerned, by the weakness of 
the gilt-edged market and as far as oil, 
copper and gold shares were concerned, by 
the fall in Wall Street. As my colleague 
remarked last week, the technical correc- 
tion in Wall Street is probably not yet com- 
plete, for the bulls have been disturbed by 


the decision of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee to investigate the 


causes of the stock market boom over the 
past sixteen months. Some public men 
apparently consider it inflationary and dan- 
gerous. I would expect a technical correc- 
tion also in our own markets but it is not 
yet clear what can set it off. The event of 
the week was the issue of 10 million shares 
of COLVILLES at 25s. to yield £6 18s. 6d. per 
cent. which will be heavily over-subscribed. 
As every steel denationalisation issue is 
now standing at a premium over its issue 
price Colvilles is the ‘stags’ greatest oppor- 
tunity of the New Year. UNITED STEEL, the 
company with the best risk distribution in 
the industry, is quoted at 30s. to yield 
£6 13s. 3d. per cent.; it is 5s. Over its issue 


price. 
* x - 


WOOLWORTHS disappointed the ‘bulls’ 
who had been going for 60 per cent. The 
final dividend made it 50 per cent. on the 
capital increased by the 50 per cent. bonus 
last year. Trading profits (before tax) 
increased by 10 per cent. (against an 
increase of 16 per cent. in the previous year) 
but net profits rose by 48 per cent. as a 
result of the ending of EPL. Earnings were 
the equivalent of 75} per cent. on the 
present capital. The 5s. shares at 68s. 6d. 
now yield 3.7 per cent. This suggests that 
the market is still expecting a rate ofl 
increase in future profits which may be 
Over-optimistic. The same applies to MARKS 
AND SPENCER which at 73s. would yield only 
3.4 per cent. if the dividend on the doubled 
capital increased from 324 per cent. to 50 
per cent. However, the market in this case 
is expecting next month to hear the results 
of the revaluation of M. & S. properties 
which has been going on for some time. 
One suggestion is that the properties may 


CUSTOS 


be hived off as a separate company the 
shares of which will be distributed free to 
the existing shareholders. I do not see the 
point of such an operation. What protects 
Marks & Spencer against the bids of the 
Mr. Clores is that the voting shares already 
command a premium of 14s. 6d.; they look 
too dear. 
x * * 

As I regard the bulk of the industrial 
leaders as high enough or over-valued for 
the time being, | have been searching for 
high-dividend yields with strong earnings’ 
cover among the smaller companies. Here 
is One in the prosperous building trades— 
HILLS (WEST BROMWICH)—whose 5s, ordin- 
ary shares are quoted at 17s. to yield 6.6 
per cent. on dividends of 224 per cent. 
For the year to July 31, 1954, its earnings 
rose from 57 per cent. to 73 per cent., 
covering the dividend 3} times. The pre- 
sent equity capital is only £121,136 but 
there are convertible notes outstanding 
which, if converted, would increase the 
capital to £223,000. Allowing for this, and 
allowing also for the elimination of EPL, 
the earnings last year would still be about 
60 per cent. For the current year they 
might well be larger. The company is 
profiting from the new school building 
programme, for it specialises in the Pres- 
weld system of steel-framed buildings and 
in the manufacture of glass - roofing 
materials. The interim dividend is paid in 
June and the final is declared in November. 

* + . 


A year ago I was recommending assocl- 
ATED MOTOR CYCLES 5s. shares at 16s. 9d. to 
yield 7.4 per cent. Subsequently they rose to 
28s. 4}d., and today they are quoted at 23s. 
x.d. to yield 5.35 per cent. After studying 
the accounts for the year ended August last 
I think the shares should still be held. To 
begin with, the shares at this price are ‘cum’ 
the 100 per cent. bonus. When the ordin- 
ary Share capital has been doubled (at 
£1,161,000) it will still be backed by free 
reserves of £656,000. Next, although the 
earnings only increased from 61 per cent. 
to 66.2 per cent., the current year should 
show the full effects of the modernisation 
and extension of its factory space. It is 
therefore not unreasonable to expect a 
larger distribution than 7} per cent. on the 
doubled capital, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
LIMITED 


Country’s Greater Prosperity 





Big Effort Still Called For 


THe 122nd annual general meeting of National 
Provincial Bank Limited will be held on Feb- 
ruary 10th in London. 

The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement of the Chairman (D. J. 
Robarts, Esq.): 

The profit and loss account shows a net pro 
fit for the year of £1,827.044 compared with 
£1,765,768 for 1953. An interim dividend of 
8} per cent. has been paid. It is proposed to pay 
a final dividend of 9} per cent. and to appro 
priate to Reserve Funds £1 ,000,000 

The country has been enjoying a period of 
great prosperity. For the satisfactory state of 
the economy the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is entitled to much credit, but there are certain 
unsatisfactory features which cannot be 
ignored. The fall in the internal purchasing 
power of the pound has not been arrested; only 
slowed up. Of course it can be argued that such 
a decline is only a small price to pay for full 
production, full employment and freer trading 
conditions. From this it is but a step towards 
accepting the comfortable doctrine that we can 
afford a mild degree of inflation each year so 
long as production increases. 

In the first place, such policy 
tolerating, or even deliberately engendering, a 
yearly dose of inflation—is only possible for a 
country placed as Great Britain is, if the rest 
of the world is doing much the same. Other- 
wise our exports will sooner or later price 
themselves out of the market, with consequent 
unemployment, or our currency will have to be 
devalued again in order to maintain the balance 
of payments. Secondly, it presupposes a yearly 


one of 


battle for increased wages always fought and . 


lost on the issue of trying to restore the 
standards of the workers, instead of that of 
raising productivity. Thirdly, unless prices can 
be kept reasonably stable. the cost of the social 
services must constantly be increased, with con- 
sequent threats to the solvency of the national 
insurance scheme or of the national budget. 

I do not suggest that the present situation is 
one that gives rise to immediate alarm; but the 
long-term implications are disturbing. Nor is 
there any easy solution at hand. A state can 
only achieve financial stability in the same way 
as an individual can—by the exercise of a cer- 
tain amount of discipline—and discipline is a 
question of patient education and example 

During 1954 progress has been made towards 
the goal of convertibility of sterling. but con- 
vertibility cannot be restored until general con- 
fidence in the stability of sterling has been 
firmly re-established, and this, in turn, will de- 
pend on the evidence that the British Govern- 





ment and British people are determined to 
naintain it 
Now is the time to put forward our greatest 
fforts not only to recover more of the ground 
yst because of the war but also to provide for 
those occasions in the future, when assuredly 
he economic tide will not be running so 


trongly in our favour. We do not want to be 
egretting in a few years’ time that we did not 


tuke fuller advant f the f t vide 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


MR. A. HAROLD BIBBY’S STATEMENT 


PROSPERITY DEMANDS EXPORTS AT THE 
RIGHT PRICE 


Mr. A. Harowp Bispy, D.S.O., D.L., Chairman 
of Martins Bank Limited, in the course of his 
statement to the shareholders said: 

The results for the year have again been 
satisfactory, our net profit at £918,477 being 
£98,556 higher than a year ago. In accordance 
with the forecast in annual report in 
January last the interim dividend paid in July 
was raised to 83°., less income tax, and it is 
now proposed to pay &}°.. less income tax, as 
a final dividend. The total dividend of 174 


tor the year is the same as tor the previous 
year. 
Step by step we are moving towards 


economic treedom. Each time a commodity is 
released from bureaucratic control, either in 
this country or abroad, it is another stride to- 
wards the goal we all wish to reach. The 
Government is to be congratulated on the many 
moves they have taken and particularly in 
ensuring that each step forward was on to firm 
ground. 

The clouds of restrictions, controls and un- 
balanced economies are slowly dispersing. 

We hope that the full convertibility of 
sterling will shine through in the not too distant 
future but this must come only when: sterling 
has gathered sufficient strength to withstand the 
strains inherent in freed international trading. 

Martins Bank can take their full share of 
credit for the support that has been given in the 
restoration of the Cotton and Grain markets 
and in the setting up of the Fatstock Marketing 
Corporation. 

After repayment of the balance of debt to 
the International Monetary Fund there re- 
mained a satisfactory net increase in the Gold 
and Dollar reserves at the close of last year 
which is just one further indication of the 
greater strength of sterling. 

[he optimistic official utterances of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and of others 
encourage the hope that there will be some 
substantial relief in the present burden ot 
taxation. 

The country is earning more, spending more 
and saving more than for years past; produc- 
tion is running at a high level and there are 
more people employed than ever before. With 
all this, inflation is at present under reasonable 
control so all the omens are favourable for the 
Chancellor, in his next Budget, to restore the 
incentives that would carry the -ountry to an 
even higher level of prosperity. 


OUR STANDARDS OF LIVING 

The man in the street now appreciates that, 
unless we export sufficient to pay for necessary 
imports our standards of living will go to the 
winds. 

It is also appreciated fairly widely that, the 
sellers’ market having disappeared, we have to 
produce what our customers require both as 
regards quality and price. 

[here is no question that we can produce 
goods of the highest quality so it comes down 
to producing at the right price or lowering our 
standards of living. 

if every country were willing and able to 
trade with the rest of the world, the limitation 
ot how much each could buy would be settled 
ultimately by how much that country could sell 
to others. 


Fortunately we are members of 


our great 
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Commonwealth and the bankers to the Sterling 
area which simplifies our particular problem 
but even within the Commonwealth no one 
member can continue for long buying more 
than it can sell 

So to raise or even maintain our present 
standards of living each one of us, be it the 
individual unit, the family unit, or the business 
unit, must collectively produce in value at least 
as much as we consume unless we can find 
someone willing and able to support us ong 
charitable basis. 

Our standards of living are not regulated by 
what we would like them to be but solely on 
what our own labours earn in the international 
market. 

Chose engaged in the export trade are the 
first to feel the impact when we are unable to 
sell our products abroad, but those engaged in 
the so-called sheltered industries are equally 
responsible as the cost of their services forms 
part of the price of our export products. 


STRONG TRADE UNIONS WELCOME 


All this is understood by most of our trade 
union leaders but only the more far-seeing and 
courageous seriously try to drive it home to 
their rank and file members, hence the mis- 
understandings which are so largely responsible 
for :ndustrial unrest. 

To-day every employer welcomes a strong 
trade union just as every trade union must wel- 
come an association of employers with whom 
they can discuss their problems and usually 
come to a satisfactory settlement. ; 

For this sensible way of settling difficulties, it 
is essential that both parties are determined and 
capable of seeing that the arrangement arrived 
at ts carried out. 

The unofficial strike is the worst enemy of 
the employee and employer alike. The very 
foundation of collective bargaining crumbles 
when agreements freely negotiated by author- 
ised representatives are repudiated and a 
splinter union within the union tries to usurp 
their authority 

The fault lies largely in the fact that so many 
trade unionists will not take the trouble to 
attend their branch meetings, leaving the field 
clear for the agitator and his fellow travellers 


INTERESTS OF EMPLOYEE AND 
EMPLOYER ARE ONE 

The interests of the employee and employer 
are one; both depend on making their industry 
p@sperous to enable good pay packets to b 
eafhed, to make profits which will enable good 
dividends to attract fresh capital to the enter 
prise and to put aside sufficient reserves to 
ensure the replacement of worn-out machiner\ 

It would be more understandable if em 
plovees tabled complaints. should these three 
requirements not be fulfilled, on the grounds 
that the management, their fellow workers, of 
both, were not giving of their best. The more 
common practice of making excessive demands 
or resisting the introduction of modem 
machinery and methods can only result in 
pricing the products of their labour out of the 
international market. 

If only these recognised truths could & 
brought home and acted on, an ever-rising 
degree of prosperity for all would be within 


reach. 
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ANSELLS BREWERY 


INCREASED SALES, OUTPUT AND PROFITS 


MR. A. E. WILEY’S REVIEW 


THe 54th annual general meeting of Ansells 
Brewery, Ltd., was held on Jan. 18 at Birming- 
ham, Mr. A. E. Witty, chairman and joint 


managing director, presiding 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: It is a very pleasant duty for me to sub- 
mit to you, on behalf of your Board, the Report 
and Statement of Accounts for the trading year 
ended 26th September, 1954, Although it has 
again been a period full of continued difficulties 
and rising costs, your Company has, by in- 
creasing its sales and output, been able to show 
a year of expansion and increased profits. 

The Group trading profit. amounting to 
£7,248.845, is an increase of £308,815 over the 
previous year. This has been achieved because 
of the continued popularity of your Company’s 
products, modernisation of plant, and careful 
management. 

] mentioned in my speech last year the high 
cost of maintenance of your licensed proper- 
ties, This year the expenditure is £355,000, 
charged against Revenue, the corresponding 
amount last year was £345,000. I regret to say 
that I cannot see any reduction in this item for 
some years to come. 


TAXATION BURDEN 


I must call attention to the necessity of some 
relief from the penal taxation to which this in- 
dustry is subjected, by an allowance being 
given for depreciation of buildings similar to 
that allowed to manufacturing and industrial 
concerns; | mean a “depreciation of buildings” 
ulowance should apply to hotels, licensed pre- 
mises, and other retail establishments, and | 
hope that the Chancellor will give this matter 
full consideration, 

Other items of expense, to which your atten- 
tion should be directed, are, an increase of 
£13,126 for depreciation, £21,153 Debenture 
Interest (this, of course, being the first full year 
covering the 5°, Second Debenture Stock), and 
Taxation an increase of £170,593 

The net profit for the year is £711,383, which 
is an increase of £102,541 over the previous 
year. You will note that there is a disposal 
balance of £1,033,514. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS 

In November the Ministry of Works can- 
celled all restrictive orders on buildings, which 
means, of course, that we may now commence 
building new properties where we have held 
grants for some years. It is impossible 
to tackle all these grants immediately, but 
building operations will be commenced where 
the demand is greatest. The Licensing Justices 
will naturally expect us to fulfil our obligations 
as soon as possible, but this can only be done 
as Circumstances permit, and subject to the 
necessary labour and materials being available 


Owing to the high building costs, we shall 
have to modify the design of our “New 
Houses,” but we will endeavour to give both 


comfort and service as in the past, cutting down 
the cost of building wherever possible. This is 
4 Matter to which we will give our careful con- 
sideration, so that we shall be able to offer full 
service to the public, and meet the requirements 
of the Town and Country Planning Authorities 
Where there is the demand, facilities will be 
given to catering according to the district re- 
quirements. 

lam please to say that considerable progress 
has been made in remodelling the Brewery and 
Bottling Stores 

With reference to your Subsidiary Com- 
panies, it is with great pleasure that I am able 


to report that the purchases made during the 
last few years have been fully justified. 

During the last few years our Wine & Spirit 
Department has made considerable progress 
and it is gratifying to report that the profit from 
this Department is increasing year by year, 
which speaks well for the quality of our Wines 
and Spirits, and the management of the De- 
partment. 


REDEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


During the past year we have done our best 
to co-operate with the appropriate authorities 
in the licensing planning areas of Birmingham 
and Coventry, where we own a large number 
of licensed premises, both by assisting in their 
schemes for redevelopment and slum clearance, 
and by providing the public with licensing 
facilities on new housing estates, In Coventry a 


substantial measure of agreement has been 
achieved and with the lifting of building re- 
strictions, building operations should soon 
commence. 


In Birmingham the implications to the 
licensed trade of the Corporation’s great re- 
development programme are far-reaching, and 
as the Corporation is naturally concerned about 
the cost of these schemes to the public, so your 
Company, anxious though it is to assist in any 
scheme that will benefit the public, naturally 
has to watch the compensation to be paid for 
those licensed premises which the Corporation 
has to acquire; the enormous present-day cost 
of rebuilding, whether on the redevelopment 
areas themselves or on new housing estates, 
must also figure largely in our plans. 


MR. WALTER SCOTT'S SPEECH 


Mr. Walter Scott, J.P. (Deputy Chairman 
and Joint Managing Director), in the course of 
his speech, said: From the state of our finances, 
coupled with the further information given by 
the Chairman, there can be no doubt that we 
have experienced a very successful year’s trad- 
ing resulting in an all-time record. 

Much of this is based on our increased turn- 
over, and I am pleased to report that both the 
Draught and Bottled beer sales have increased, 
especially those of our Free Trade customers. 
his latter fact is particularly gratifying as it 
proves that our efforts to produce the best 
possible products are recognised and appre- 
ciated. 

We have had difficulty in coping with the 
extra demand for bottled beers and stout, not 
so much because of the larger quantity put into 
bottle, but from the demand for the 4 pint size 
against the larger sizes. The new stout “New- 
crest” is still forging ahead in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. 

We are fortunate that most of our trade is in 
busy industrial areas, but even so there are 
many who would relish to indulge their taste 
for the National Beverage but who are de- 
barred on account of the price; so in the 
Country as a whole, beer production is gradu- 
ally but surely declining, due to the excessive 
taxation of around 8d. per pint. Incidentally, 
we collected and paid during the past year in 
Beer Duty and Taxes direct to the Revenue 
nearly 104 million pounds 

raking all factors into consideration I should 
venture the opinion that next year we may be 
able to maintain, if not to improve, our present 
position—at least we have made a good start. 

The report was adopted and a final dividend 
of 12 making 19 for the vear, was 


approved. 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


Tneé Annual General Meeting of Williams 
Deacon's Bank Ltd. will be held in Manchester 
on Thursday, February 10th, 1955. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the Chairman, Sir Eric A. Carpenter, 
O.B.E.: 

The proceedings at the Annual General 
Meeting will be restricted to the transaction ol 
formal business and I propose to continue the 
practice of recent years in issuing a brief state- 
ment on the Bank’s affairs in ‘advance of the 


Meeting. 
As from Ist January, 1955, we elected Mi 
David F, Landale to the Board and I offer him 


in your name a cordial welcome. His personal 
qualities and great experience will, I have no 
doubt, make him an invaluable colleague. 

You will see from the Accounts that De- 
posits stand at £147.667,137, an increase of 
£4.939,250 on last year’s record figure. They are 
somewhat swollen by several large balances 
which expected to be of a temporary 
nature. 

On the Assets =, the liquid items, namely\ 

Cash, Money at Call and Discounts, amount 
in total to £46,2 293, 613 or 31°, of our Deposits 

British Government Securities stand at 
£49,035,158, Gilt-edged prices increased stead- 
ily, as indeed did most other Stock Exchange 
securities up to the early part of December, 
but there has since been a fall, though the 
short dated securities which form the bulk of 
the investments of the Clearing Banks still 
stand at hjgher figures than they did a year 
ago. We have valued our British Government 
Securities, in accordance with our invariable 
practice, at market price or less. 

Advances at £45,072,935 show an increase of 
£7,248 806. 

Our Net Profit, after making the usual pro- 
visions (which include contributions to Staff 
Pension and Widows’ and Orphans’ Funds and 
appropriations to Contingencies Account) is 
£311,095, an increase of £19,564 on the year 
With the balance brought forward of £181,523 
this gives a total of £492,618 to be dealt with. 
After transferring £150,000 to Pension Fund 
we propose to pay dividends at the rate of 14 


are 


on the “A” Shares and 124°, (the maximum) 
on the “B” Shares and to carry forward 
£187,071. 1 feel sure you will agree that these 


results are satisfactory. Although the rate ot 
dividend for the whole year is the same as last 
year, the cost will be £13,750 greater because 
of the increase in the paid-up capital of 
£400,000 in September. This increase, which 
took the form of an issue of 400,000 “B” Shares 
of £1 each, fully paid, was accomplished by a 
transfer from the published Reserve Fund. 
which itself was increased by the transfer of 
£675,000 trom inner reserves. The whole 
operation brings the Capital and published 
Reserves into more appropriate proportion to 
the assets employed in the business. 

The year 1954 I regard as one for which we 
can be quietly grateful, In the early months 
the strength of the bonds which unite the 
Commonwealth was never more warmly 
demonstrated than during the extensive tour 
of Her Majesty the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

At the end of November the celebrations to 
mark the 80th birthday of our universally re- 
spected and beloved Prime Minister have given 
pause for a broader view of the momentous 
times through which he has lived and had so 
large a part in shaping 

| should like to take the opportunity in con- 
clusion of expressing on behalf of myself and 
of every member of the Board, to Mr. King 
the General Manager, to the Assistant General 
Managers, and to all members of the Bank’s 
Statf throughout the service, our best thanks 
for their devoted labours during the year and 
our sincere appreciation of their enthusiasm 
and their efficiency. 





SPECTATOR, 


State of the Union 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 255 
Report by D. R. Peddy 
The usual prize was offered for an extract from a speech on the lines of the American 
‘State of the Union’ message by the head of one of the following : Ruritania, Lilliput, 
Wonderland, Oceania (1984), Azania (Black Mischief), the Never-Never Land, or the 
Huxleyan ‘Brave New World.’ 


OsviousLy an old hands’ game; most of 
the entrants were familiar names, and 
since none of the comparatively few new- 
comers produced particularly good entries, 
the prizes go to regulars. 

Ruritania and Wonderland were the 
most popular subjects, but Ongar—a run- 
ner-up—produced a creditable Azania and 
J. R. Till an amusing glimpse of the Brave 
New World. (*. . . His mother—.’ On men- 
tioning the despicable word the Director 
quietly liquidated himself.) 

R. Kennard Davis’s King of Hearts was 
subjected to lively heckling: 

‘The decline in employment 
satisfactory.” 
‘Unemployment, you mean,’ snapped the 

Duchess. 

‘Unsatisfactory!’ growled the Cook 

‘Same thing!’ said the King. ‘I cannot 
exaggerate the impertinence of our experts, 

‘Importance,’ said the Knave, looking 
over his shoulder, ‘and exports.’ 

*“Nonsense!’ said the Queen. 
exports be important’ 

Speaking on behalf of Ruritania, Major 
A. W. Dicker hoped for improved relations 
with Hollywood. (‘Mr. Errol Flynn has 
delivered our beloved country three times 
by methods which deprived our revenue of 
the tax on secret passages and to the accom- 
paniment of music which was an insult to 
our national honour. A strongly worded 
song has been sent.’) 

Congratulations to them, to Vedette, 
G. J. Blundell, and Edward Blishen, and 
especially to H. A. C, Evans, who narrowly 
missed a prize. 

Erica Scott wins first prize (£2 10s.) with 
a flesh-creeping glimpse of the world of 
1984. 1 trust the Spectator will not be 
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are as follows 
ne. Camberley. Surrey, 
Drive, Glasgow, S.4. 


flooded by telephonic protests against 
horror-competitions as a result. I suggest 
that the Rev. J. P. Stevenson and N. 
Hodgson share the remainder, for the best 
Ruritania and the best Wonderland respec- 
tively. 

PRIZES 

Oceania 

(ERICA SCOTT) 

Let me turn for one moment from the almost 
monotonous recital of the stupendous vic- 
tories won by our armed forces and the 
renewed and redoubled privations attendant 
thereon to a development which Big Brother 
has presided over with unalloyed pleasure. | 
speak, of course, of the automatic competi- 
tions, Which have now been brought to such a 
pitch of perfection that not fifty, nor fifty 
thousand, but fifty million competitors, each 
equipped with the requisite vocabulary of a 
hundred words, sit down daily to produce 
answers identical in form and substance with 
those exhibited from time to time upon the 


telescreen. I salute you, diligent, virtuous, 
patriotic competitors, assiduously polishing 
your entries. Not for you the decadent 


pleasures of literary composition! Not for you 
the treacherous mixture of gin and politics! 
Compete on, loyal competitors! And 
remember this: Big Brother is competing with 
you! 


Ruritania 
(REV. J. P. STEVENSON) 
Beneath the arms of her proud standard 
a cloud or and cuckoo proper surmounting the 
Danube azure—the People’s Republic of Rurit- 
jan consolidates her glorious revolution, in 
which my abdication symbolised our detesta- 
tion of corrupt anachronism and vested inter- 
est, while your choice of me President 
proclaimed a wise repudiation of change for 


as 


JANUARY 21, 


1955 


change’s sake. The sale of Zenda Castle fo, 
re-erection in Ohio and the lease of Speltay 
Palace as a Butlin hotel typify our new fiscal 
policy. Ruri¢ philatelics—our principal expor 

-now exceed the combined output of Sap 
Marino and Monaco; while our rearmament 
programme, by doubling the establishment of 
field-marshals, impressively answers the threat 
of nuclear war. The main aims of government 
policy, for the year following next month's 
general election, will be (a) freedom from care, 
(b) nationalisation of Coca-Cola, and (c) a new 
cable for the Elphberg mountain Tailway, 
Floreat Respublica Ruritaniensis! 


Wonderland 
(N. HODGSON) 

‘I call to witness All and Sundry—especially 
Sundry,’ continued the King of Hearts, ‘that 
we have put our cards on the table. We have, 
however, got so mixed up since they started 
Canasta that we want a New Deal. But we 
entertain no offensive porpoise.’ (‘The last one 
we entertained,’ said the Cheshire Cat to Alice, 
‘was eaten by the Mock Turtle.) ‘All we desire 
is closer and better relations all round, like 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee.’ ‘But why ., ? 
began Alice. “Twins, of course, said the King, 
‘besides being extremely round. But that is 
another story.* And we have finished with 
strikes.” (‘He stopped all the clocks, you see; 
whispered the White Rabbit.) “But what is that 
frightful noise? An H-bomb or ‘—or the 
last trump!" shouted the Hatter, making 
game and rubber!’ yelled the March Hare, 

‘I double.” murmured the Dormouse, who 
thought he had heard someone calling. .., 

* The Looking Glass. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 258 
Set by R. Kennard Davis 

In this issue begins a series of extracts 
from the Spectator of 125 years ago: but 
even more interesting would be extracts 
from 125 years hence. A prize of £5 is 
offered for a passage of not more than 
150 words from the Spectator for January, 
2080. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 258,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.l, 
must be received not later than February 1. 
Results in the Spectator of February 11. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 818 





ACROSS 3 Artistic progress in the garden? (3). 
1 Seaman displays early signs of being 4 A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles? 
an oddity (13). (7). 
9 Obstruct the boss, dolt! (9). 5 Problematical, to find the time of 
10 Fortune’s fool (5). dispatch (7). 
11 aa = oa to bruise and ——’ 6 Was Fauntleroy one of these? (9). 
(vieredith) (>). 7 Material for a Scots hat (5). 
12 Nothing gross about this court per-  g Where to find Old Faithful in the 
ptr . : ring (6). 
3 A large a >hnapps? ate 
rob wr ay gd ere ne 9 Beckford’s model? (5). 
15 Father O'Flynn’s county (7) 14 Sotto voce not very apparent in 9 
S Fi ; unt} ’ 9) 
17 Equip uselessly but firmly (7). dn. (9). a 
19 Bad clues in writing (7). 16 Turkey-buzzard (9). ii 
21 It looks as though fashion’s costs 17 The Colonel loses his head on & 
be = ' 
F = able (9). walk (6). “4 
23 rm ene ae pl (5) 18 Unguarded by the Turk, it’s dam 
24 What language! (5) gerous (’). (Sh 
“ bs = ? 4 “ ( d -—-_- . ake- 
25 Has the historian returned from the 1! caaoen mt all be (S 
United States? (9). Aas : 
26 Mean is salient in this rite (13) 20 Smooth but apparently capsized at 
aie sea (5). 
DOWN 22 What's the dog doing in Australia? 
2 With which one displaying | across (5). 
gets his own back (9). 23 Get up at ten a.m. (5). 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 816 ON PAGE iii 


First prize 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended 


for Crosswords 


A copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first 
two correct solutions opened after noon on February 1, and addressed: Crossword 818, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. 
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be) Burnham allowances, about 

Cosi advertise “—o" anand be master) Or £1,575 (headmistress). Apply on 
paid. 3s. per line. Line averages | form £O/TS' 10/Putney Park, obtainable 

, Some. Minimum 2 lines. Box|from the Education Officer (EO/TS 10) 
hers Is. extra. Classified | County Hall. London, S.E.1. (Persons who 

Yum “ea have recently completed a similar form may 

Adverement a Rng ry} apply on form EO/TS 10B) 

@ Gower Street ondon 


28th January, 1955 
Telephone EUSton 322] (5 lines).| WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. The 


t ms answering these 

The a a yee pre-e ns Officer for an area comprising mainly the 
a is iteiiane vat edieans iar a Don and Dearne Valleys with Headquarters 
Local ie heniopment prt td if the appli-\ Barnsley, Salary Scale for men £500 x £18 
if a 776 7 _ = r 
a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a £775, and for women £445 x £15—£620. In 
om is 2 £050 tuchesive wales he oF fixing the commencing salary allowance may 

age } ¢ : 
yoy the employment, is excepted from be made Bae DUCTS? ERONSEOCE | PARI OE 
de, OF Fie Seitadiien: ak Canim qualifications. Further particulars and forms 
te provisions of the Wollhcalion o . of application are obtainable on receipt of 
es Order, 1952 a stamped addressed envelope from the Chief 





ac. The British Broadcasting Corporation| Education Officer, County Hall, Wakefield, 
proposes to recruit a limited number of men| to whom completed applications should be 

f high University o* equivalent standard} submitted, not later than fourteen days after 
ont 21-25 inclusive with a view to appoint-| this advertisement appears. 


ment after about two years’ training to the) waNTED FOR SPECIAL LIBRARY 

somengineering staff in one of the broad- (architecture) willing Junior. Remuneration 

asting fields (Sound or Televi cg 2 small but conditions pleasant and experience 
Hora 


gamme Production and Planning 
gork, of Administration Applicants may 
pain further particulars and application 
orms by calling at their University Appoints- 


useful. Write to Box No, 170 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


ment Boards or Committees or by writing] ACADEMY HOUSE, 24 Kensington Park 
exiosing an addressed envelope and quoting| Gdns., W.11, Tel PARK 7379 Mo ndav 
vierence *$45a Sp") to Appointsment Officer,| January 24. 8 p.m. WALTER ADAMS on 
proadcasting House, London, W.1. The last “University Education in the British Colonies.’ 
cay for the receipt of completed applications Admission 2s. 6d, Members free. Refresh 
s March 31, 1955 ments 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, NEW ARTS COUNCIL COLLECTION. A selec- 


tion Of paintings, drawings A sculpture 


COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL at Put- 


aty Park Lane S.W.15. Headmaster or Arts Council Gallery, 4 St. James's Square, 
headmistress required for this new compre- S.W.1, Open wll Feb. 5, weekdays i0-6 
vnsive secondary school for 2.000 boys and | (Weds. 10-8). Admission free 


firs wi'h 13 form entry. opening in Septem: | BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. [he 


her. 1956. probably to take up duty for State and Private Apartments with period 
oreliminary planning in September, 1955. It! furniture. 8 rooms fully furnished. New 
s ernected that two existing secondary | poorations and exhibits, Daily 10-5 in- 
schools. one for boys and one for girls, cluding Sundays . 

providing five-year courses will be trans- 


fered to the new school. Courses will! DAVID JONES. Arts Council Exhibition 


nude some leading to the General Certifi-| FATE GALLERY. Open till Jan. 30 
cate of Education (ordinary, advanced and) Weekdays 10-6 (Tues. & Thurs. 10-8) 
Suns. 2-6. Admission free. 


and some in preparation 
for advanced courses in needlecraft. catering 
and commerce: there will also be general 
crafts ang enginecring courses, There will be 
a deputy headmaster or headmistress with a 
substantial special allowance and adequate 


cholarship levels) 
GEORGE MORLAND. Arts Council Exhi- 
bition of Paintings & Drawings, Tate Gallery. 
Closes Jan. 30. Weekdays 10-6. (Clues. & 
Thur. 10-8), Suns, 2-6. Admission free 


ITALIAN INSTITUTE, 39 Belgrave Square, 


provision tor other special allowance posts. ¢ w 1. Show Window of Italian Contem- 
The headmaster or headmistress will have porary Art: 2nd Exhibition, 9 Painters 
ihe assistance of a full-time senior adminis-| fee 30-Jan. 29. Mon.-Fri. 10-1, 2.30+7 
mative officer with secretarial staff. A person | ca: 10-1. Adm. free e. 


qualifications, organising 
imterest in the whole 


of high academic 


ability and a strong ton: Street 


“LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30. Br 


fel of secondary education is looked for,|W-!. Paintings by Contemporary British 
On the basis of the provision in the 1954) Artists’. Daily 105.30. Sats, 10—1 
Burnham Report. the head teacher allowance MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St 

















will be approximately £960 (headmaster) or W.1. BENATOV Restrospective Exhibition 
{4S (headmistress), making the maximum Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30. Until 12th Feb 
wal_salary, including other appropriate NEW ATLANTIS FOUNDATION; Inau: 
SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 816 ural Lecture, Thursday, 27th January, 8 p.m 
ACROSS: 1 ¢ ' 4 ' 21 Bedtord Square, W.C.1 
reviags ~ ssoil 9 n 
break. 10 Ceme "% 12 Setter Anatlican SOUTH PLACE ETHICAI SOCIE TY. n- 
§Cynocephalus. 18 Discomposur 23 Aver-, “89 Hall, Red Lion Sq W.C.1. § mee 
nets. 24 Aspect. 26 Trifid. 27 Sturgeon, |! 4m. Jan. 23. Dr W. &. Swint Ph.b 
8 Maving. 29 Palm-tree . The Cult of l- s Adm. fi br 
DOWN: | Galosh. 2? Eiehty. 3 Larceny Monthly Record on request. Chamt ( 
+ Glad. 6 Stealth, 7 Overcall. & Latinise, ‘Sf 0-30 P.M "Adm Is. 6d 
1 Invers 14 Hoopoes i6 Adiantum. UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A cours 
Asperity 19 Oration 20 Rasirum. three lectures on (1) “Music and Music 
2 Veneer 22 Stance. 25 Stoa (ii) “Music as a Craft’ and (in) "M 
. Experience will be given by Profes J. A 
a rs ire wi Westrup (Oxford) at £30 p.m 1 Januar 
* LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS : 2 27, Fet mars and . t University of I 
¥)| don, Senate House, W.C.1. Admissix fr 
+H ; , 
ave selected CHINON ROUGE, the =) without ticket, James Henderson, Academic 


+ lovely scented red Loire wine, as their < 

} January Choice. é 

Retail 8/6 per bottle ; 

; Of try a glass in the Wine Restaurant * 

: ta, DUKE STREET, MANCHESTER SQ. ; 
LONDON W | Welveck 8803 
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RAINS TRUST : 


Registrar 


PERSONAL 


A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRII 
ING OR DRAWING —Send for details of 
yur new courses in these subjects. Personal 
and private tuition from a Home Study Col- 
exe Operated by a trial 


world-wide indust 
—— yn. E.M.1. Institutes, Dept. SP.5S0 
ondon W.4 















A CHURCH .or individua! belicf and 
rational doctrine. Information about Unitari 
SIR R. BOOTHBY, M.P. anism, Picase send stamp, S. Secc., Postal 
ALFRED ROBENS, M.P. Mission, 14 Gordon Sq., W.C.1 (74 
CANCER PATIENT, (442273.) Poor woman 
H. 8. MACLAY, M.P. and (74). husband also in bad health, Needs 
GEOFFREY DE FREITAS, M.P. 2rd nourishing foods. Please help 
re for her (als nOUSANC ‘ 
—_ the panei and will answer questions o” on ses), Jewellery w ned N ul S 
Britain and the Nine-Power (0° Cancer Relief. Dent. 6, 47 \ 
Conference” Sue, S-§ 
REERS as Hote! Book-keeper/Rece 
AXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER ya on Management Dietitian-Caterers 
7.30 p.m. Medical Sccretaries Successtul post 
courses. Brochures 3d. Secretary. Southe 


January 25th 


Training Col'ege. Brighton 6 


OMISSION FREE. For tickets apply to:| CURE CHAPS with bad appetites | iving 
Counci! of the European Movement,|them a little of Rayner piquant Indiar 
la Park Lane London. W |! Mango Chutney 
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£1,850 (head- ; 


Closing date | 


West Riding Education Committee invite 
“pPCINTMENTS VACANT applications from suitably qualified candi- 
dates for the appointment of Arca Youth | 












Looking for a job 


-ora career? 


—see the Manchester Guardian’s 
special series of 
full-page Career Announcements 


Are you leaving school or university soon? Are you 
interested in finding openings for young people? 
Run-of-the-mill jobs are easy to come by. 
But not interesting, progressive careers. 
To help you, the Manchester Guardian 
will be running a second series of 30 special 
full-page Career Announcements beginning 
Monday, 24th January. The announcements, 
which will appear Monday to Friday for six 
weeks, are quite apart from the sits. vac, 
columns. They are, in fact, in the nature 
of Recruitment Announcements—each one 
made by well-known industrial and commercial 
concerns with numerous openings for 
trainee-executives and posts in 
their specialist branches. Careers to 
carve. Your chance to start one, 
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HELP THE CHURCH to help the seerega- 
ted Bantu. Send an urgent donation to 
“South Africa Emergency Fund,” The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 








16 Tufton Street, S.W.1. And brethren 
pray. 

IF THE PARSON IS ILL he can ha very 
cafe and attention at The Hostel of St. Luk 
This Clergy Nursing Home is not Stat ided 
and urgently needs Subscript Donations 
Legacies, 14 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 
IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy 
is vital to the National | Please help 
us to maintain the amenities of this century 
old Club for the service of Merchant 
Seamen when ashore. Rear Admiral (S) Sir 
David Lamber, K.C.B OB THE 
SAILORS HOME and RED ENSIGN 
CLUB, Dock Street, and Ensign Str 
London Docks, E.1 

SATOW—Guide to Diplomatic Pract On 
copy wanted urgently for Embassy. Pleas 
write Box No. 160 

SLAVERY IS NOT DEAD, It exists in 
forms: chattel slavery, sale of wome 
marriage, peonage and sham child 

tion. Im the Far East poor parcnts sel 
their children to better off peor vt tak 
them to exploit their labour or use them as 
concubines or prostitutes There still 
12 million people in the erip « ry 
Write to us for details of ur « 

work in this field and in the wider on 
racial relations, The Anti-Slavery S 

49 Denison House 296 Vauxhall Brid 
Road, London, S.W.1 

SMALL LUNURY HOTEL again b m 
ART SCHOOL during MAY Resident 
models and Tutors from London. Classes § 
hours daily arranged for Hotel visitors 
Apply Box No. 136 

STOP THAT COLD meal from | m 
unappectising by adding a tt Ra 
Indian Maneo Chutn 

tO PARENTS DO YOU REQUIRI 
HELP in preparing your child for the Gram 
mar School Entrance examinati If s 

have a special course dealing with the ty; 
papers set. A qualified t fr appointed f 
skilled help and guidance. We are an cd 
tional organisation serving ai world j 
group of Companies. Free B fror 
E.M.I. Institutes, Dept. SP.41 London 
W.4 

YOUR MONEY will make more m y if 


you spend one shilling weekly on the Inv 
tor’s Chronicle, Two fre ssues on req t 
to 32 Grocers’ Hall Court, I lon, E.€ 
ALLWOOD'S Carnetion Cut Flowers. I 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
colours Or mixed shades. Direct from tl 
largest growers in the world. From 1! g¢ 
to $ gns. a box. One quality only—the best 
Write for catalogue. Allwood Bros. Ltd., 43 


Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelsficid 
Green 232/233 

CONTACT LENSES, Booklet sent erres 
terms. The Modern Contact Lens Centre 
7(M1) Endsleigh Court, W.C.1 

CONTACT LENSES. Wear these w j 
lenses while you pay for the 
wn practitioner. Details fr 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 
South Kensington, S.W 
CORNEAL AND CONTACT 
Easy payments arraneed if 
tails and free book 
Lenses Ltd., Dept. 274, in 
9 Albion St., Leeds, 1. 1 25232. ¢ 
sulting rooms in London, r nder 
Newcastle, Middiesbroue! 
KINSEY REPORT 
and the Human 
Write 
Literature on 
34 Wardour St., 


FIRE! 


IN THE TROPICS THEY USE 


NU- SWIFT! 


Hot and humid 
test fire extinguishers severe 
Corrosion threatens, meta 
expand and contract. Reliab 
Nu-Swift remains reliable under 
trying conditions 
WU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS 
In Every Ship of the R ayal Navy 
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m The Cont 
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4 (ts ex 


LENSES 
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Male sent 1 by £ 


or call for our Free Price 
Family 
Lond 
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conditions 
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Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as sec 
W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 322! , 
to any address in the World 


PUSHKIN CLUB, 


dens, W.11. Fri... January 21st, 8 p.m. MR 
DOBUJINSKY, “World of Art.” Fri., 28th 
8 p.m., DOCTOR N. ZERNOV, “The Rus 

1 Intelligentsia at th beginning ft 
20th tury.” 


SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF ASTROLOGY: 
Send f brochure, also vivid character read 
n Enclose 2!d stamp and birthdate 
BCM CASTOR. London W.C.1 
n PERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre El 

> Uutht ft s every hair and rt 
f easily, in privacy at hom ving 
pounds, Never Fails. Guaranteed. Cash 
0s. menthly. Fr Trial. Write for illus 
part ars free, in plain envelope. Vandr 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Strect, Glas 

¥, C2 


MEMORIALS 











ROLL OF HONOUR Tablets. Stained Glass 
Window dD ns submitted G. Maile 
Son, Ltd., 367 Euston Road, N.W 
LITERARY 
IF YOU CAN WRITE you can always mak 
money The LSJ—for 35 years under th 
pat of leading newspaper proprict 
ped thousands to suc ed. Don't 
t t ff any longer Free adv an 
\W for the Press from Pr 
1) i don School of rnalism 
1 Sq London, W.C.1. MUS 
Th ire LSJ mts all ove 
| 
AM’ RICAN MAGAZINES by yearly pos 
plion ational Geog Magazin 
2d.: I (Int.), 44s Popular Mec 
4 Popular Photography, 36s 
( Price List fr Ihomas & ¢ 
Buchanan Street, Blackp 
AUTHORS in d su t MSS all types 
ling Poems) for t k publication 
R terms rticulars fr Stock wel 
Lid.. Elms Court, lt mbe. (Estd. 1898) 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU | a fl 
i and « lypewrit Db 
Stell Fist Burea 1S Str J 
IRAt 1090 
Fic a WRITING We ar specialist 
No sales { . Students work 
n all markets spec fr from 
l } British Institute <« Fiction 
W we Lid., Regent Hous Rex 
i Ww. 
‘KNOW-HOW * : Ww ¢ Success f 
No Sales—N Fees tuition. Fr 82 
K H G Writin S 
RAS < ful Writi I 
N B i St Lon » Wa. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000, 6d. carbon 
I Plays, accuracy assured, E. Jenning 
B kman Road, Folkestone 
WRITE POR PROFTT,. nd for interest 
booklet. The heaeas Institute (Der 
s¢ Palace Gate, London, W.8 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


grax nd well-ed at a 
St. Goa Se retarial licg 
t Road, | n, } 3 — 
} 
DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, H 
W.1 Ind al tuition for exami 
Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B 
t i ( tificat t ali levels Tel 
\RK 743 
CANFORD SCHOOL. Fight Scholar 
1 a i t per annum; tw 
athers ar r 
| Her Majesty's fF 
i s masters, A 
t auc 2 
\ will J 
S ships i 
x M 2, 1955. Furt 
m th H 
( . Wim t Dor 
COURSES OF STUDY tor Gen Cert 
Bodies Lonc 
Ent I D xal 
B.A B.S 8 I n.), B.Sc.cSoc 
D ! (Pt 1 and Il 
2 H jualified Tutors 
{ ce “ rres 
I H Can d 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION xan 
{ Law A mtancy, S 
Cv Serv ( mmer i GG 
Ed t Also many pract 
» i business subje 
t f tus, mention 
‘ h crested t 
1 ( (G40), St. Albans 
Q \ ria St., E.C.4 
si! matter at the New York, N.Y., Po 
G Britain by Gate & Poutpen Lirp., Id 
week Postage on th ue: Inland 


24 Kensington Park Gar 
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AND SECRETARIAI 


SPECTATUR 


— E - CATION COMMITTEE. Wans- 














li. Residentia] College for Adults, Theydo 
8 is, Epping. Essex, T Theydon Bois 302 
Res tial W k-End Courses. 28-30 Jan 
i 19 Philosophy of Science. Man and 
the Order Nature 4-6 February, 195 
Efi e Speaking in Public 25-27 Fet 
ruary. 19 For Pipers and String Player 
&-20 Febru 1955 Castine Week-end tor 
2th May-Sth June. Drama Festival. Fee 
40s. (week-end), £6 10s, Od Drama Fest 
al. Details from Warden 
HACCOMBE SCHOOI Newton Abbot 
Devon. Boys’ Boarding & Day from 7-17 yrs 
Open to inspection, Apply S. Wharry 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others 
6 months and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392) 
LEARN A LANGUAGE the casy Assimi) 
way. In thr months you can learn a new 
t 12¢ Assimil is a vital method that 
aches you n your wn home, languages 
they are spoken—without the drudgery 
lea n t heart Assimil books and 
t rds slone r preferably a ombina 
t of t h, brine yo i thor ghly pract 
| and itisfyin n f home study 
« hr h lian Spanish 
Gern Russian I Easy tern 
E.M_L. Institutes, Dept. SPS9, 10 Pembridg 
S London, W.2 
ONFORD AND COUNTY Secretarial 
Ss 34 St. Gil Oxford. Tel.: £5966 
Con hensiv lraining. Next term begins 
“NI | Apr 1 4 i st <t 
POSTAL TUITION tor Gen Cert. of 
Educ (all examining Boards). London B.A., 
B B Sc. B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B., 
BD D ind Diplomas; Law and Pro- 
f | cxams., mod. fe Prospectus from 
( D. Parker, M.A., LL.D Dept. B92. 
Ww y Hall, Oxford (Est, 1894) 
ST. MARGARET'S, Yeaton Pevere near 
Shrewsbury Boarding Sct for gui 
gn the Ministry of Educatio 
situated ely Severn Valicy, five miles 
froms Sh sbury. Girls received trom th 
age ¢ years. For prospectus apply Sec 
SCHOLARSHIPS ABROAD, 1955-56. 
Apr ti : ! from = British 
I vlarship flered by Austria 
I Bra Denmark, Finland, France 
G w, leeland, tt Ihe Netherlands 
N av. P 1, Port Spain, Sweden 
Swit land Y 1. [he awards ar 
rsity ates and under 
i ar t r pert vary 
‘ twelve mont Jur 
i 1 " 6. Lhe closing 
c iti ‘ va [ 
t ing March 
j d mali ms 
‘ stamped fare J Isca 
‘ 1 t s I ar Dtainabl 
t Brit ( Street 
I ! W.l ! n Council 
fl l ik m 
Tht es Secretarial ¢ ege, 59/62 
Sout ton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 
lin 
SHOPPING BY POST 
PETITES POIS Al eo EXTRA 
FINS. I t mis 1 boites 
u tot i finest mn P it I Ss 6 
t 2 6d, | tin total net zht 
SARDIN I ti h of 
I W x Ma ! pure olive 
¢ for s, 6d. PATE d 
FOIS GRAS. Or Strasburg terrines 
6d., 4 All Post Paid 
; “ | r 60 out 
i ' it th ~ar 
t ct SHILLING COFFEE 
( LTD. 16f I London, E.C.3 
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HOTELS & GUEST HOUSEs 





BOURNEMOUTH, Conn aught Coun, w 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 220 yds. sea frogt 
Gardens Putting Green ~ Garages Super 
ttiv ! gens. Sumn ~9 gns. 
JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, Ss 
Clement's Bay. The island's newest luxy 
hotel Jelightfully situated on seg ay 
Private bathrooms, orchestra. fully licensed 
10-16 guineas. Brochure ‘R.’ Te Centra 
4455. Alter 6 p.m. Southern 8 
‘LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Hotels 
Farms Guest Houses 7 
hospitality through Britain 3. 64 
td from Victor Hilton Harbour 
Torquay (107 
PORTH TOCYN HOTEL, yp 
Uniar atmosphere, position, food and se: 
vice, A.A. R.A.C. Signpost, Ashley Gum 
nay. Detailed Brochure. Abcrsoch 66 
RYE. Th Hope Anchor. R.A.C., AA 
appr isi nsed. Superb position jg ; 
lovely nu for Spring holidays, Rye 216 
TO SPEND LESS—Spend the winter ¢ 
Farringtord on the warm. sunny Isle 9 
Wight, For as little as RNS. Per Week yor 
can eni all the advantages of this love 


country house with a full 


Staff and ~ 


housekeeping worries. Fully licensed. Detaj 
from the Manager, Farringford Hotel, Fresh 
water, 1.0.W. Phone : 312 


ACCOMMODATION 


FORMER MODERN HOTEL now Univer 
<itv H Residen offers accommodation 
breakfast and dinner; April 4-24, July 1) 
Septemt 14. 110 rooms (91 with privat 
bathr m entral heating and constant he 
wat la tight; 2 spac unges an 
con ill (ballroom); attractive gardes 
luk s vy groups, h lay parties, re 

nions res, Enquiri to Matror, 
Hall Hall, South Sid Clapham Com 
mon, Lor n, S.W.4, 1 TU Lsehill $432 
t i t RNISHE D ACCOMMODATION re 
at | 7 round ndon by youn 
ae ness ul within mext Six month 
G j references. Please reply to Box %8C 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


EASTER IN PARIS and, glorious summe 
sunshine holidays! Exclusive tours at lov 
cost. Cruises and tours from £19. Free br 








chure C.O.T. 220 Kensington High Swee 
W.8. WES 1541 Reductions for smal 
parties 
HOLIDAY FRIENDSHIP SERVICE, & 
holidays in 18 countries in Wales, Ports 
gal, M c India, Israc], Bulgaria. Seol 
amy Goodwins Court, London, W.CL 
MARCO POLO TRAVEL specialists 5 
tours to Spain 1 CGsreec versonally cop 
j xcel tly arranged, moderately 
pr I 1 ritual of Holy Weeks 
Ss ‘ the Spring Fair ncluded 
‘ Spa tour, March 30 to April 2 
As short tour 2 
S| Our Greek se, Ma 
Al ; h y Rome, Athe 
Ey Olympia, Bassa Apt 
n y. Furth j 
Ss W MAY ny 
NEW KINDS OF HOLIDAYS, Our 1% 
n , j s unusual holidays fe 
vant to get off the beaten trac 
y « touring in Gree amping ¥ 
Cor i i Algeria, walking in the Alp 
Pyren Lapland, sightseeing in Spait 
sketch I 
( t 1 
\ 
N.W.1 
















Y i 1 If 
; oe t 
t H e 
M W m 1 | 1 ely 5 
h and s. Effects ent ly benefi 
M t ~ ‘ 1.000 tablets 
ired lv) sent for 84 
t list Sun st Natural REST 
R t. Sussex RELAXATION and 
OUR CATALOGUI d things to eat RECREATION 
) items—can best quality & under ideal conditions 
¥ ‘ J nae many RO 
May we send you one. | SMEDLEY’S HYD 
t I Farn M ATLOCK Derbyshire 
 B + D . e Booklet cf Smediey’s will be gloey 
dada ae ~ DUPLICATORS. Verney sent on apt tion to— THE MANAGER 
M¢ Mark Rs 1, 8.a.e 
yt Dec. 23 6. P ed by Tue Spectaror Lip Offices. 99 Gower St Londo. 
House, Argyli St., London, W.1, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. Subscription Rat 
and « ca lid.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), Id Friday, January +}, * 








